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ABSTRACT 

Initial Teacher Training (ITT) has always been a 
partnership between schools and higher education. In recent years the 
relationship has been redefined into a more formal and contractual 
one, in which the school plays a far greater role than ever before. 
Improvement of partnerships between schools and higher education 
institutions for the preservice training of language teachers is 
discussed. The context is that of teacher training in the United 
Kingdom, but the principles are applicable in other national 
contexts. Five authors examine systematically some of the aspects of 
this partnership. Five authors trace the passage from aspiring 
teacher trainee to trained, but still developing, professional, and 
examine what the respective training partners (school and higher 
education institution) can best offer the trainee in knowledge, 
skills, and understanding. Chapters include: "What?...: Profiling 
Competence" (Michael Grenfeil); "Where?...: Establishing the 
Framework for Partnership — Principles and Practice" (Valerie Stone); 
"How?...: How Trainers Can Help Trainees Achieve Competence" (Barry 
Jones); "Who?...: Partners are People — Relationships in Partnership 
Schemes" (Vee Harris); and "Whither?...: The First Year in Teaching" 
(Ewen Bird). A glossary and an eight-item bibliography are included. 
(MSE) 
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PARTNERSHIP 



A partnership should evolve through a continuous process of monitoring, 
evaluation and revision by all concerned. It requires a constant dialogue where 
theory and practice can inform each other, and should be based on: 



• an agreed set of principles aboc^ how die trainee 
learns and is most effectively supported 

• a rationale for the distinctive contribution of each 
partner 

• joint plarming and teaching of the training 
programme 

• shared selection of trainees and their assessment 

• a uense of conimon ownership and responsibility 

• mutual respect between partners 



Partners are people! 
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Introduction 

by John Thorogood 



Initial Teacher Training (ITT) has always been a partnership betweeen schools 
and higher education. In recent years this often rather loose relationship has 
been redefuied into a more formal and contractual affair, in which the school 
plays a far greater role than ever before. This has come about partly because of 
the government's unease about the role of higher education institutes and its 
desire to emphasise the practical rather than what it perceived as the 
theoretical aspects of teacher training. It is also, in fact, a reflection of a trend 
in ITT itself - most existing schemes already entail students spending at least 
50% of their time in school and many have evolved detailed paitnership 
arrangements to ensure that this time is used to its best effect. 

It is not our intention here to explain the detail of the government's legislation 
on this issue. In any case, as we go to piess many issues are stiU to be resolved 
and - as with all change - it will undoubtedly take some time for the desires of 
the legislators to be reflected in the real world. The basic orientation of the 
new arrangements is set out in Circulars 9/92 (England) and 35/92 (Wales) 
which emphasise the major part which schools will henceforward play in the 
trail ling process. It is taken further by the most recent official statement on the 
question, The government's proposals for the reform of initial teacher training 
(September 1993)* 



The government wishes ... to make a reality of the concept of 
teacher training as a partnership between schools and higher 
education. It is important that practising teachers should play 
a full part... 



* Cirailars 9/92 and 35/92 are sumniarised in A notr nf guidance from the Council for 
the Accreditation of Teacher Education CNovember 1992) 

The government's proposals for the reform of initial teacher training QFE September 1993) 
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In otlier words, partnershifi should be seen as a real partnership in which 
schools play a real training role. It does not simply mean a kind of extended 
teaching practice. A key question to be addressed is thus the nature of the 
relationship between school and higher education and the roles and strengths 
of each in the training process. 

It is also intended that schools may if they wish play the leading role in this 
process, even - through the proposed new Teacher Training Agency - taking full 
responsibility for courses. 



Sckoob must have an appropriate share of the resources which 
are made available for initial teacher training 

schools should not only act as full partners with higher 
education insdtutions, but should also be able, if t/iey wish, to 
play the leading role in planning and providing courses. 



However this works in practice, it clearly raises the central need for us to 
understand the present and potential role of schools in the training process, 
and in particidar the preparation and support of mentors in school-based 
progranunes. 

When the dust settles it is likely that a whole range of training models will be 
developed, ranging from almost exclusively school-based treiining through to 
arrangements which differ very Uttle from much existing practice. Nor can one 
exclude the possibility of further legislation or revision of existing proposals. 
One thing, however, remains as certain as anything can be. For a range of 
reasons, good and bad, soundly based and superficial, partnership between 
school and higher education is at the centre of the teacher training agenda. 

Now is the time for schools and higher education institutes to develop trust and 
respect for each other's training potential, a time to identify and learn from 
each other's strengths in a collaborative venture from which will emerge the 
new generations of language teacher. 

The five contributors, with considerable experience of the relationship between 
the HEI and the school, examine systematically some important aspects of this 
partnership. 

Under the headings What?... Where?... How?... Wlto?... and Whither?... 

the book traces the passage from aspiring trainee teacher to trained, hut still- 
developing professional, considering what the respective training partners can 
best offer the developing trainee by way of knowledge, skills and 
understanding. 
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• What are we looking for in the newly-qualified teacher? This chapter deals 
with profiling the typically competent entrant to the profession, for 
without a set of aims, how can we proceed with a training programme? 
Here, as in other chapters, the concept of the competent teacher as a 
'reflective practitioner" characterises good theory and good practice as 
interdependent and complementary, rather than in conflict with each other. 

• Where do we provide the best environment for training opportunities to 
be given? In the school or in the HEI? Neither has a monopoly of 
wisdom or facilities and it is certainly a mistake to suppose that 'school = 
practice' and 'college = theory", but there are undoubtedly aspects of the 
training process which are more effectively provided by the one or the 
other. However, neither side of the partnership will be properly cominited 
to the shared responsibility if the rationale and the organisation of the 
process are seen to be imposed by the other. 

• How are trainees best helped to achieve the characteristics of competence? 
This chapter is particularly concerned vnth the contributions which 
members of the partnership can make to the training. It explains the 
importance of each of the trainers having an agreed function so that 
effective coimselling and assessment of trainees takes place and supports 
their continuing development. 

• Who is involved in the process? We examine here the dehcately interactive 
relationships of trainee, mentor and tutor, emphasising that the 
preparation for an essentially person-centred profession is itself closely 
bound up with hiunan relationships. 

• In the last chapter, we ask Whither?... because we do not see tlie training 
process as ending with the achievement of NQT status. Responsibility for 
the continuing in-service training and support of the practising 
teacher is discussed from the point of view of the school and the LEA. 

Each chapter broadly follows a three-part sdiicture in which the tide theme h 
developed, illustrations are provided which are drawn from practice, and the 
reader is invited to reflect on aspects of the illustrations, suggesting solutions or 
passing comment. 

The illustrations fall into two main categories. 

Some are simulated 'case studies', drawn from the eclectic experience of the 
author and authentically portraying the progress of individuals or interacting 
groups of participants in the IIT process. They are examples, neither of total 
success, nor of abject failure but invite the reader's judgement as to whether, 
and if so, why, they were likely to succeed. 
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Other illustrations are examples of existing sche -^s or models derived from 
them. They are not offered as the ultimate in good planning but should be seen 
for what they are, as honest attempts at meeting users' needs and a basis for 
discussion. Deciding how to adapt them flexibly to meet the nerds of your own 
partnership is a more useful thinking exercise than dying to distort your own 
ainis to fit someone else's framework. 

Many illustxations are integrated with the chapters they serve, but additional 
examples of documents and schemes are to be found in the Appendices. A 
Glossary of recurring terms is included, both to explain new concepts, systems 
and bodies which are entering the ITT field, and to clarify cases in which 
several terms are cunent. 

This book is addressed not only to initial teacher trainers but to head teachers 
and their deputies, to heads of language departments and/or mentors in those 
departments - indeed to anyone witii an interest in the school's role as a 
partner in the tt aining of tomorrow's modem language teachers. 

Although the book focuses on the training of language teachers, it is hard to 
analyse such training without reference to quaUties and processes which apply 
to the training of teachers in general. It is tiierefore hoped that teachers of 
other subjects will equally benefit from thinking about the issues raised by the 
authors. 
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What... ? 

Profiling competence 



MAPTER 1 



by Michael Grenfell 



What makes a 'good' language teacher? How we answer this 
yood teacher question has important implications for the nature and 

structure of teacher training. If we see language teaching as a 
narrow set of skills and technical operations, the roles and responsibilities of 
participants in the training process will be restricted. If we try to capture the 
complexity of teaching, it becomes clear that training is a partnership of all 
concerned. Whatever popular opinion may have been with regard to answering 
my opening question, recent government policy pronouncements now require 
ITT institutions, schools and students to adopt a competence model of teaching 
throughout the whole period of initial training. Clear criteria for these 
competences are to be identified against which trainee teachers should be 
assessed: 



The progressive developments of these competences should be 
monitored regularly during initial training. 

(DPE 9/92) 



In fact, certain ITT institutions have been developing such profiles of teacher 
competences for some time now. This chapter explores some of the issues 
sxrrrounding a profile framework for teacher training. 

What follows is an imaginary case study of a failing student. It wiU help to set a 
context for the features and potential of profiling. It would be naive to suggest 
that a profile could have solved the difficulties, but an extreme case like this 
may serve to highlight the contribution the process of profiling could make. 
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Alex 



Alex joined the training course after working for some years as a bilingual 
secretary. She was a native Spanish speaker. In many ways she was an extremely 
gifted woman; she was a writer and a potter. Throughout the initial period of 
training she was a conscientious and punctual student. The group she joined 
worked through various routines for communicative language teaching wath the 
tutor; developing lesson planning and practising reading, writing, speaking and 
listening activities. Throughout all this time, sh^ rook an intellectually critical view 
of the methods on v/hich the group worked. She . .^.eed that language learning was 
about speaking, but remained convinced that the best way of achieving this was 
through learning grammar. Her favourite quote was that she had learnt Latin and 
this had enabled her to learn any language as she just applied the same rules. 

Her teaching practice placement was in a traditional school. Here, she had 
in^raediate problems. The smallest disciplinary incident in very sedate groups of 
pupils was seen by her as a catastrophe. The school immediately expressed concern 
about her. A number of visits by various school and institution staff were 
undertaken. Her main problem was seen as organisation. She did not have 
coherent lesson plans, and even when these were developed with her, she failed to 
apply them. There was lots of "now do page 67", without, seemingly, any 
preparation, explanation or feedback. When she used tapes, it v/as always for 
straight comprehension exercises; sometimes she would leave one playing while 
the group got on with other work. Her use of equipment was extremely poor; she 
would constantly put the tape in the wrong way, lose her place, or drop flashcards. 
A typical lesson was based on identiiying towns from flashcards. Of course, from 
the back of the classroom, one skyline looked pretty much like another. This she 
failed to anticipate or notice. Often pupils were left to take the initiative once they 
had finished, offering to do extra eaarcises. There were also many errors in her 
French and German; both wntten and spoken. Counselling her was extremely 
difficult. She could not see her problems and, even when they were explicitly 
pointed out to her during discussions, she failed to alter her practice. She felt that 
many of her problems were temporary and that the school was at fault for not 
giving her a clear example of ideal class management or methodology. Her work at 
the training institution had been reasonable, but she seemed to have forgotten 
most of the sessions on lesson planning, classroom activities, etc. Eventually, after 
complaints from the department and parents, she agreed to withdraw, but still 
claimed that her problems were not that serious. One noticeable problem was her 
relationship with the school department. They understandably wanted to give her 
maximum support and encouragement. They were, therefore, supportive and 
uncritical in one-to-one dealings with her, whilst at the same time expressing grave 
concern to her tutors about her potential and work, and the effect on the classes 
she taught. She was, therefore, getting contradictory messages, with the school 
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8 Michael Grenfell ■ Profiling competence 

being quite positive and the institution being negative. Even when she withdrew, 
the school expressed their sympathy to her, suggesting she should at least finish 
the term. Tliis was the opposite of the view they had offered the institution. 




It is foolish to suggest that profiling alone coxild have significantly changed the 
outcome for Alex, but explicit criteria agreed between school and institution, 
and available to the smdent, could offer a robust framework for negotiation in 
cases such as this. For example: 

Alex might have seen from the beginning that questioning her assumptions 
about the role of grammar was not just an interesting intellectual exercise to be 
carried out in seminar (discussions. Rather, it was essential that she take some 
account of commtmicative methodology if she was to succeed in teaching a 
modem language. If students know from the outset what criteria are used to 
frame critical decisions (pass/fail), they can, throughout the course, develop 
their understanding of how to realise in practice their imderstanding of those 
criteria. 



® 



She might have been more open to the support and coimselling she was 
offered, if she could have related this directly to explicit statements of 
assessment criteria. 

The counselling for both tutor and school staff might have been more effective 
if they had been able to refer to clear, agreed criteria which somehow stood 
'outside' the personal relationship with the student. 



School staff might have felt more able to present their case directly to the 
student, had the profile been drawn up as the result of collaboration between 
themselves, other schools and the tutor. Such collaboration aims to ensiu'e a 
common broad consensus on what constitutes 'good' practice in language 
teaching and could have allowed the school to feel more confident in 
communicating their judgements. 
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Finally, although Alex did not become a teacher, many successful students have 
areas of weakness. The process of profiling can serve to present these to 
students in a supportive context and thus allow them to identify where to focus 
their efforts to develop their classroom competence. This is particularly 
important when students are consideriag where they are going to need most 
support in their first post. 

However persuasive the argimients for establishing a profile, the process itself 
is far from easy. It necessarily returns us to addressing the original question: 
what makes a good language teacher?, but this time in collaboration with all 
those involved in training. 

We have all met excellent teachers who seemingly charm pupils into learning 
with apparently hardly any effort at all. Others equip themselves with every sort 
of audio-visual aid and active, creative task only to flovmder for reasons which 
are difficult to identify. Yet to conclude that it is all a mystery, and that 
whatever works is right, is to ignore as supposedly irrelevant what we do know 
about the processes of effective classroom teaching, training and how we can 
provide experiences which facilitate professional development. It is relatively 
easy to identify broad category headings such as: 



• 


Subject knowledge 


• 


Subject application 


• 


Class management 


• 


Assessment and recording of pupils' progress 


• 


Future professional development 




(DES 9/92) 



There are many questions that emerge, however, once we begin to consider this 
list in detail. 

• Exactly what is being profiled? The competences of a student after one 
term, two terms, a one-year course, or of a teacher after ten years' 
experience? Is the profile an ideal picture we hope all students will 
continue to work towards throughout their professional Ufe, or a statement 
of where the 'average' student should be after a year? 

• Are there some competences that are general to all subjects (for example, 
classroom management) and some that apply only to modem languages 
(making effective use of flashcards, audio playback, information gap 
activities, etc)? 
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• Are some competences more important than others for certain students, or 
should all students at least know the parameters and the broad outline of 
the entire jigsaw puzzle firom the word go? 

• How is it possible to frame a profile in such a way that it acknowledges a 
stage where students may be aware of the importance of such issues as 
special needs, equal opportunities, or more autonomous techniques in 
language teaching, but are still struggling to put them into practice in the 
classroom? 

• There are clearly different sorts of competences in some skill areas; for 
example, audiovisual aids must not only be operated fluently but applied 
appropriately. If trainees are to generate their own ideas, they must 
imderstand why they are doing what they are doing. Good training is about 
trainees making ideas their own by understanding them and then putting 
them into practice, not simply trying to emulate others' success. 

• Do we list these competences (technical skills, understanding, ability to put 
into practice) under separate headings, or try to bring them together in a 
more holistic statement of competence? 

It is clear that profiling is an attempt to develop a shared fiamework for the 
practical learning experiences and assessment of trainees in collaboration with 
mentors and HEI tutors. In this, the connection between theory and practice, 
along with their relative status and interpretation, is vitally important. 

A major debate in all literature on teacher education is 
Theory and practice the Knk and balance between tiieory and practice. It is 

evident that the two are not so much mutually exclusive 
as intimately complementary. However, the terms themselves can be 
problematic. We might say that it is impossible to "practise' without theory; 
clearly no trainee should go into a classroom vwithout some rationede, however 
simply expressed, for what he or she is going to do. Belief in what is about to 
happen, how that has been planned, and the reasoning behind it are crucial 
elements in enhancing professional confidence. On the other hand, it is milikely 
that everything for a trainee is going to go according to plan. In a seiise, this is 
true of all teaching situations. It is a good teacher who can take the unexpected 
and use it to enhance what is being learnt. This is not easy for a trainee. 
Neverthe'ess, experience is all important. Tilings happen quickly in the 
classroom. Slowly, and with experience, trainee teachers learn by mistakes, 
learn what works for them and what does not, learn what it is useful to notice. 
Much of this will be seemingly imconscious and spontaneous, though is in 
reality often the product of reflection on experience. 
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This reflection is reinforced by the possibility of discussion of the sometimes 
painful thoughts and feelings provoked by classroom incidents. Through 
discussion, these incidents begin to be viewed objectively and their associated 
problems identified. Simply talking about what happened begins the cycle of 
reflection and adaptation so important to becoming an effective teacher; what 
has been called the 'reflective practitioner'. Discussions with teacher colleagues, 
fellow trainees and institutions' specialists should feed back directly into 
shaping what happens in subsequent language lessons. At the same time, as 
these discussions point in the direction of future practice, they should also 
direct attention back to the theories and principles on which the planned 
activities were based. 

Beyond such educational principles or theories, we may locate the 'parent' 
disciplines of psychology, sociology, applied linguistics, etc. But it is imlikely 
that these need to be made explicit diuing the process of initial teacher 
training. This will certainly be desirable later on in the trainee's career, when 
continual professional development leads him or her to further studies in a 
particular chosen field; for example, on MA courses. For the first stage of 
professional training, though, it is essential that the connections between 
practice, articulation and discussion of experience, and educational theories and 
principles are developed as two-way processes. 

The links between theory ?jid practice will become less problematic if those 
involved in training consider the processes by which trainees can gain practical 
experience, reflect on it, undertake subsequent classroom activities and relate 
these to guiding principles or theories. This is the real intent behind the term 
'the reflective practitioner". This process is not short lived but is the begiiming 
of training for the whole of professional life. 

As these questions and issues are addressed, it becomes clear that profiling is 
an important tool in making explicit to students the nat\ue of the inseparability 
of theory and practice. The profile is not simply a 'bolt-on' addition to training, 
or a strait-jacket that overly inhibits students. Rather, when used at its best, it 
becomes the central core of learning to teach, arotmd which students assess 
themselves and are assessed during the training process. 

The relationship between the profile as a process of training - one which allows 
students to reflect positively on their own progress and set themselves future 
targets - and the profile as an assessment tool on which final decisions will be 
made, is therefore crucial. 

What are the implications then of this view of training and professional 
development of teachers for the profile? It is possible to tease out some guiding 
principles. 
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1 





A profile can convey a sense of the beginnirg of a long journey rather than a 
'hurdle' to be jumped over at the end of one year in order to pass. It is 
important that the profile is presented in such a way that it does not appear to 
be a discouraging list oi requirements that are unpossible to achieve. 

In order to make that journey not appear too daxmting, it is helpful to break it 
up in some way: 

• by indicating certain broad Tjottom lines'; 

• by suggesting (or inviting students to suggest) priorities for each term; 

• by separating knowledge/awareness of problems from classroom strategies 
xised to solve them. 

The extract (page 13) from Manchester Metropol'^-an University School of 
Education shows a possible approach to this process. 

The profile should seek to move beyond the observable to capture the Svhy?'. 
For example, the following statement concerning differentiation as a means of 
involving all pupils in lessons covers not just visible behavioiu: in the classroom 
but also the imderstandings and insights that lie behind it. 



The active and purposeful involvement of all pupils can be ensiured by: 



providing a range of 
differentiated learning 
experiences that set 
appropriately demanding 
expectations of all pupils. 



understanding what makes learning a 
language easy or difficult. 



understanding how differentiation may be 
achieved by text, by task or by outcome. 



® 



A profile can be a catalyst (as in the above example) which helps students to 
make the link between general principles of effective teaching and learning, 
and their application in their own subject area. The statements on the right, for 
example, will be different according to whether the subject is maths, drama, 
etc. 




Profiling can encourage and develop the ability and willingness to reflect on 
one's own practice, to reach informed and thoughtful personal choices on key 
issues, to seek out and listen to advice rnd to further one's own professional 
development. 
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PGCE Secondary Course 

Professional Development Portfolio 



Till* 

L 


Student 


EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES: 

Erfacatiaa Afaimt DiacrkBiulioa, 
bMtdoa rantsos, phTikai disabaity, 
scnal orintttioH, ttc 




A. KiKwrtedg*/ Skills 


EvIdMC* - 


Slgnatur* 


1. Awaie of the issues acd effects 1 
of racism and sexism in / 
educao'oa / 

2. Awsie of otiier potentially 
discriminatory factors (ie. 
disability, sexual orientation 
etc.). J 

3. Abflirjr to identify stereotyping 
and bias in teaciiing mateiiais. 

4^ Knowledge of appropriate and 
up-to-date sources of 
ill fui Illation and reseaicii in 
equal opportunities issues. 


eg. School Day Assignment 
eg. School Day Assignment 


Rac« 

(Tu 


G«ndar 


Oth«r 


B. Application / Exportwic* 


Evi(i*no* 


Slgnatur* 


1. Developed subjea - specific 
mattrials which demonstrate the 
knowledge and awareness of the 
issues in A. 

2. Attempt to combat racism, 
sexism and other forms of 
prejudice in the school context 

3. Promoted nor-sexist, anti-racist 
behaviour, language and 
ulicnKuon in scnooi woniexis. 


(LtP <U^ 


Rac« 


-J 


Other 
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®In tliis spirit, it becomes impossible to record students' progress in terms of a 
simple tick in a box. Whatever the exact format used (diary, grids etc), there 
must be time and space for students' own comments and tutors'/mentors' 
responses to them. 

It is therefore important that time be set aside for work on an individual's 
profile. This Ls best done after open discussion and reflection among students, 
tutors and mentors. 

Entrants into teacher training come from many walks of life. 
Training for life Some are new graduates fresh from studying language at 

imiversity, others may be changing career, returning to work 
after raising a family, or coming home to the UK after living abroad. Some are 
native speakers of the foreign language, others are extremely rusty and lack 
confidence about their current linguistic ability. Each is an individual, and has 
strengths and weaknessei, expectations and aspirations. Oin task as tutors and 
mentors is to work together to take each ft-om their own partic\dar starting 
point and to help them develop their full potential. They can benefit from 
different learning experiences, support and guidance. All wiU find the process 
of learning to teach challenging, possibly imcomfortable and at times painful. 
Teaching often seems like learning to drive a cai'. To begin with we have to 
think and plan everything we do, and carry out manoeuvres at an alarmingly 
slow pace. But we speed up iifter only a little experience, and eventually carry 
out most operations without a second thought. This leaves more mental space 
to watch out for what is happening on the road. We cannot get into a car 
without some idea of how it works, and we must plan what we do in the 
context of what other drivers are going to do. Experience teaches us what to 
look out for, where we can make short cuts, what to do when things go wrong. 
Some 'drivers' go on to do their ovra maintenance, to learn more about the car 
itself and its workings. Others are happy to let others do the servicing for them, 
but no-one gets away with total ignorance of where the petrol goes. Language 
teaching shares many of these characteristics. There is a minimiun set of 
teaching skills needed to maintain 'safety* in the classroom. There are 
identifiable characteristics of good teaching. We can visualise the ideal newly 
qualified modem languages teacher, while respecting individuality of style, and 
ensine that whatever their starting point they are clear about the road ahead. 
(See pages 9 and 58, and for pupils' views of a good teacher, page 65) 
Profiling, whilst not in itself resolving the difficulties inherent in training 
teachers can provide a serviceable tool to our progress on the journey towards 
good practice. 
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Things to think about 



Sheila 




Sheila joined the course as a mature student. She was in her mid thirties cUid ' sd 
spent the previous twelve years bringing up a family of three. She was highly 
intelligent and keen to give her best on the course. She was articulate and readily 
joined in all discussions and debates on the various teaching approaches. She 
tended to be sympathetic but wary of modem 'communicative' methods and took 
great delight in hypothesising possible outcomes in classes using different styles. 
Her problems came as soon as she started teaching. She was quite happy going 
into classes, observing others and then discussing the pros and cons of what had 
occurred. However, as soon as it was her turn to teach, she rather froze in front of 
the class. Her main problem was discipline and she had great difficulty imposing 
herself on a group of pupils. Her school department was pleasant and supportive 
but unaccustomed to more modem techniques in language teaching. They did get 
good results, though, as SheUa pointed out to justify her choice in adopting the 
school's grammar/translation method rather than the approach we had worked on 
at the institution. Even using this methodology she was unable to hold classes' 
attention and tended to go aroimd and tell each table what she Wcmted. Her 
language skills were also rusty, which undermined her confidence in using the 
target language in the classroom. She did show that she could plan coherent 
lessons, make materials and manage learning situations. She therefore passed. Her 
feelings toward teaching, however, became rather negative and she lost the 
enthusiasm for the job. As she said: 'I think I'm bettsr at doing myself, rather than 
organising others into doing.' The school liked her, however, and considered her 
progressive. She even gave some INSET talks on the school's training days. 
Eventually, the school offered her a post which she accepted. 



Now ... 













it* 

3, 


; Create a profile that would take accotint of Sheila's strengths 
and weaknesses. 

How would you assess her according to these criteria? 
What programme of support could you design for her? 
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Where... ? chapter 2 

Establishing tire framework for partnership 
- principles and practice 



by Valerie Stone 



Background 



The planning and management of training courses should be 
the shared responsibility of higher education institutioTis and 
schools in partnership. 



This aim of initial teacher training, embodied in the recent GATE document 
(DFE 9/92) represents the formalising and the broadening of a trend which has 
been gaining ground and support amongst teacher educators and schools over 
the past decade. Extensive and weU developed partnerships with schools have 
evolved over several years. There is a conUnuiun of individual schemes, ranging 
from the "root and branch' approach of, for example, the Oxford Internship 
model (see pages 26/27), to the more modest piloting of teacher-supervisor 
arrangements for monitoring and assessing student teaching practice. Although 
critical of the original suggestion of an 80/20 divide Qocal evaluations of the 
articled teachers' scheme did not indicate support for this arrangement), the 
profession as a whole generally welcomes the greater sharing of responsibility. 

There have been a nxunber of organisational and educational developments in 
teacher education which will both influence and facilitate the establishment of 
partnership between schools and HE institutions, not least because many have 
grown out of changes originating in the school sector. Mention has already 
been made of the range of experiments in partnership agreements. In addition, 
we are seeing; 

• the notion of progression in teacher training, from the pre-ITT phase, 
through ITT, to induction and on to INSET; 

• the siiift in emphasis from input to outcome criteria. All participants know 
the goals and there are no prescribed routes to their achievement; 
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• the move to profiling of teaching competences, with its implication for 
induction, parallelling Records of Achievement in schools; 

• the acknowledgement of student and teacher as 'reflective practitioners', 
able to analyse, evaluate and modify their own conduct and to make 
independent, informed choices in school and classroom. (There is only 
oblique reference to this in GATE 9/92.) 

However much progress has been made in recent yc^rs, schools aiid institutions 
are still grappling with a nimlber of issue , both of principle and practice. 



issues of partnership 



• Is the partnership with a school or witli a subject department? If PARTNERSHIP 
with the school, what are the implications of an uninspired WITH WHOM? 
language depairtment? 

• Is the mentor a central mentor, covering issues such as special needs, cross- 
ciuricular work, the development of IT competences, pastoral care, etc, or is 
there a subject mentor, dealing with the practical aspects of lesson 
plaiming, using the target language, or devising materials and resom'ces? 

• Is the trainee's time in school spent primarily working within the modem 
languages depautment or with a wider brief? Is it possible to have both? 

• What are the logistics of any one school taking pairs of modem language 
(geography, science) students? What are the logistics of the overcrowded 
staffroom? 

• What is the potential effect on the pupils if many of their classes are taught 
by students? 

• If there is a central mentor, where does her loyalty lie - with the student or 
with the staff in the languages department? 

• What is the "best pattern' for school-based experience: block times PARTNERSHIP 
in autimm/spring and summer terms? One/two days per week WHEN? 

over the whole year? When should they start? 

• Is there a conflict between trying to ensure that students have early 
experience of two schools, and trying to build up their confidence and 
competence gradually in one school? What is easier for the school, and does 
this necessarily mean that this is also better for the student? 
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PARTNERSHIP • How is partnership to be properly resourced? Are there certain 
HOW? 'bottom lines' in terms of the nimiber of hoiirs per week which the 

mentor should devote to the students? How is this space to be 
created on the timetable? 

• How should that time be properly structured to maxunise its use? 

PARTNERSHIP What should happen in school? Is it to be primarily practical 
WHERE? ejcperience, or should both HE and school encovirage links between 
theory and practice? How do we ensure that what happens in school 
complements work in the institution, and vice versa? The nature of 
stereotypical ITT coxirses - time in HE followed by block teaching practice and 
further time in HE - has led some to believe that theory and practice are only 
marginally related. Value judgements are sometimes made that practice is more 
important than theory, that theory relates to academic research alone and that 
much has to be 'unlearned' once the trainee steps into the 'real' world of the 
classroom. Teacher educators have, in the past, not always succeeded in putting 
theory into its proper context for their students. Time spent reflecting on 
factors influencing children's learning is sometimes viewed by trainees as less 
profitable than the more immediate benefits of learning how to use flashcards, 
creating language games, setting up role-playing activities - skills which aire 
more quickly tiansferable to the classroom. And yet, students need to be 
exposed to more than a 'lucky bag' of useful language teaching techniques. 
Without the development of a principled framework for using such techniques, 
practitioners wiU be swept along by each new trend. 

While it is not possible to prescribe one ideal model that will suit all schools 
and all situations, it may be helpful to tiy to identify a number of guiding 
principles to inform decision making. 



Principles 



Individual partnerships and courses should: 

• grow organically from structures and arrangements which are 
already in place and which reflect local needs and situations. 



• evolve through a continuous process of monitoring, evaluation and revision 
by all concerned in the partnership. 

• be based on a principle of shared ownership and responsibility for all 
aspects of teacher education, and not simply for school-based work, i.e. 

- the selection of students; 

the planning of the whole coiuse, both in the institution and in the 
school, so that each part complements the other; 

- the teaching of the course; 
the assessment of students. 
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• not be concerned simply with teaching students, but should be of benefit to 
all parties, so that; 

- mentors will benefit professionally from mentor preparation and from 
the execution of their roles, as a process of staff development; 

- schools will benefit from the influx of trainees, reqiiiring the teachers in 
the schools to work alongside them, thus enhancing induction and 
INSET. Here, practical classroom ideas emanating from an ITT 
institution are seen by schools to be beneficial to themselves as 
practising teachers; 

- tutors will fulfil the 'recent and relevanf requirements* in contexts with 
which they are closely familiar; 

- pupils will gain by the delivery of 'state of the art" teaching methods by 
trainees and teacher mentors. 



• be more than an organisational strategy. It should be undertaken on the 
basis that both partners will have reached (or will be willing to work 
toward): 

a shared notion of 'good practice', both within subject areas and in 
general educational policy; 

a shared understanding of teacher education, based on the notion of 
gradual and supported introduction to teaching, and the notion of 
teaching as reflective practice. 

• acknowledge that such a common view may take time and patience to 
achieve. 



accept that central to achieving that common view will be a sense that each 
partner shares the responsibiUty for both theory and practice. Each needs to 
make the principles explicit, so that the student can create her own 
framework for reflection, action and personal development. 



HE/school collaboration, 
together with more time spent 
in schools, will offer new 
opportunities for students to 
experience the interactive 
nature of theory and practice 
and to develop a conceptual 
framework for themselves. The 
reflective practitioner, whether 
student, experienced teacher 
or ITT tutor, must first grasp 



This refers to the statutory requirement for all teacher 
tFainers to arrange their own classrxxjm experience. 
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the principle of the nature of the interaction between theory and practice, 
namely that all approaches/ methods/techniques - whether more traditional or 
the latest trend - are only viable and valid within the practitioner's individual 
working context. Direct answers arising from classroom teaching (effective 
sequencing, differentiated activities, how to coaect errors) can only be found in 
that classroom, but must be based on a broad set of principles grounded in 
theory. The classroom produces the questions and is also the area where 
solutions are trialled and evaluated. The institution offers opportunities for 
providing a theoretical base and discussing the classroom reality. 



FROM PRINCSPLES 
TO PRACTICE 



Whilst the relationship between theory and practice needs ♦'o be 
constantly dynamic, there is no denying that there are certain 
logistical constraints on what the school and the ITT institution 
can offer, and differences of experience between the partners. This will have 
some implications for v/hat is best done where. 



Individual contributions of the partners 



Clearly there are certain very 
specific contributions which 
can only be made by one 
particular partner. 

Higher education offers: 

• access to a broad range of teaching materials and research through libraries 
and tutors; 

• other large scale resources, such as IT facilities; 

• foreign language maintenance, through assistant(e)s and peers, and 
possibly the opporttmiiy to learn another language; 
peer support and discussion; 

opportunities to stand back from school experience and reflect upon it, and 
to extend that experience through listening to trainees who have worked in 
other schools; 

systematic coverage of a wide range of subject-specific and general issues 
which form the basis of seminars and informed discussion. 



The school offers: 



the opportunity to observe and teach 'real' pupils; 

collaborative plaiming with teachers who know pupils and classes well; 

the opporttmity to work in a specific context, rather than in a vacuum; 

a rounded school experience, where parents, the local community and the 

pastoral welfare of pupils are real factors, rather than the subjects of case 

study exercises; 

the experience ot a school's ethos; 

the need to work out professional relationsliips in situ; 

an opportunity for action research- 
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Experiences from the second category will have been planned for, imagined, 
discussed and role-played in the institution, but only the school situation can 
offer a real opportunity to translate them into practice. 

A consideration of die strengths of each specific location may simply reinforce 
the theory/practice divide. It is, therefore, important for ITT institutions to look 
towards integrating practice into theory, and schools to look tov/ards 
integrating theory into practice. 

Traditionally, and now well in the past, input came from 

lectures and prescribed reading and was then taken into \TT institutions 
classrooms and practised. This process has been t roken down 
over a number of years. Those involved in teacher training have acknowledged 
that a broad variety of input is vital, not merely to suit the needs of individual 
students, but also to offer a model of methods, approaches and classroom 
organisation that we would expect to see them use in their own classroom 
practice. Tutors are familiar with a range of activities which help students to 
imderstand, leam, plan, practise, achieve: 

• Observation - from video; 

- of teachers in school; 

of tutors, in the institution or in school; 
of peers. 

• Prescribed reading. 

• Lectures, seminars, tutorials in the institution. 

• Supported self study tasks, individually, in pairs, in groups. 

• Micro teaching in the institution 

- playing the role of the teacher; 

- for leal (e.g. teaching another language/lT/or other skills to peers). 

• Practical workshop activities 

(e.g. creating modem language materials/language activities). 

• Discussions 

(with tutors, teachers, peers, others in a school related situation). 

• Language maintenance/learning a new language. 

Whatever the activity, teacher educators need to ensure that theoiy - whether 
linguistic or general educational - is presented to students in such a way that it 
enables them to make linlcs with their own observation and classroom practice. 
Initially, the links need to be made very explicit - through discussion, and 
workshop activities, through trying out and evaluating practical ideas. As 
students gain in experience of the classroom, supporting their observations with 
reading and discussions, they need to be shown that their t'iaching and 
learning is a two-way process. What they take from the ITT coirrse can be 
directly related to the classroom, and they can also begin to pull out general 
principles from their specific day-to-day school experiences. An imderstanding 
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of the. cyclical nature of the process should become the basis of all student 
thinking, planning, practice and evaluation. 



Schools 



~ It is not simply teaching together, but working through the whole 
process of planning and evaluating lessons which provides the subject 
mentor, ITT tutor and trainee with a context for extrapolating principles. 
Through programmes of mentor preparation and INSET, teachers who have 
themselves closed the gap between theory and practice in their everyday 
clai'sroom activity, will be enabled to stand back and reflect on their own 
teaching. With these opportunities they are in a prime position to help students 
to apply theory to practice and take tiieory from practice, with tlie goal of 
formulating a personal framework for die teaching and learning process. There 
is a dearth of accessible research in areas such as "What is effective modem 
language teaching?', 'How is it brought about?'. There is room for those with 
appropriate skills to imdertake large scale projects designed to contribute to a 
clearer understanding of, for example, communication in the language 
classroom, the role of grammar in language learning, the nature of progression. 
But alongside more formalised research, classroom practitioners are in a prime 
position not only to evaluate tiie conclusions of others, but above all to gather 
and interpret their own data. Their day-to-day ejq)eriences, analysed and 
reflected upon, can help students pull out from classroom activities their own 
set of principles based on the interaction of theory and practice. From 
observing and recording the social and learning processes in school and 
classroom, trainees can move beyond the simple application of pre-ordained 
specialist knowledge and, using these along with other input, establish a basis 
for development, choice and action. 




Certain specific aspects of the content of 
ITT courses will benefit from being 
considered initially in school. Issues of 
classroom organisation, management and 
control, for example, are so completely 
embedded in the specific classroom 
context, that to decontextuahse them is to 
render discussion about them almost 
sterile. Trainees, to whom it all seemed so 
easy, coming from the Ups of the tutor or 
in gUb solutions to hypothetical problems, 
find the reality of the paper aeroplane, 
the chaos of the badly explained game, 
the fight which breaks out in the 
'collaborative' group quite a different 
matter. It is more profitable at first to 
work at micro level with a competent 
teacher who knows her class, observing 
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good management skills in operation, and discussing afterwards the factors 
which detennined her actions. So, too, with other aspects, such as equal 
opportunities, where the discussion in the ITT institution may appear to be a 
luxury when compared with the realities of the playground and the classroom. 
Clearly, however, observation and imderstanding derived from specific contexts 
alone are an inadequate basis for futvire action. Experiences need to be pooled 
with those of fellow students and combined with information from reading and 
seminar work. Trainees can then begin to link their own experiences to a 
broader framework and draw some general principles, through which classroom 
practice can be modified to suit individual factors and situations. Other school- 
based issues - Unks with parents, pastoral care, health and safety in the 
classroom and the contractual aspects of teaching - need to be experienced 'on 
site'. Discrete discussions broaden and generalise the experience, but much can 
only be internalised through participation in the daily Ufa of a school. 



If the achievement of teaching 

competences is paramount (GATE The need fof a profile and a structure 

makes no prescription for input), 

then there is no clear divide in some areas of the ITT programme between what 
must be delivered in school and what must be delivered in the institution. Both 
partners may be able to provide some aspects of the c^ .jse content, but 
whatever the nature and division of the course, there needs to be a clear 
framework of teaching competences drawn up by both partners, giving trainees 
freedom and flexibility to develop according to their own specific needs. 
Institutions have been experimenting with student profiles and with a range of 
experiences and types of evidence to show student learning. Input may come 
through a number of experiences, some of which, for example IT sldlls, 
knowledge of equal opportunities, and industry links, may liave occwed for 
individual students before the start of the ITT course. Learning in other areas of 
the course will take place in HE, in school or in a wide range of quite different 
but school-linked situations. Coherent documentation of these will offer 
evidence that understanding and application of skills and knowledge have been 
achieved in a particular area of the course. There must be agreement between 
schools and iiistitutions about outcomes. The location of trainee experience will 
vary across the partnerships. Trainees with a variety of backgrounds, and 
therefore differing requirements, wiU need to be able to set personal targets 
within the agreed framework of competences. They should be able to reach 
these goals by the route most appropriate for them. The validity of the 
evidence, however, has to be the subject of negotiation and there will need to 
be a clear and agreed profile (see Chapter 1) as an assessment tool to ensure 
'quality control' of the trainee's progress. 
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There are many unanswered questions, complex issues and 
Som6 first steps problems of time and resources. Nevertheless, there are also 

some immediate practical ways in which partners can get to 
know each other's working contexts and begin to formulate a framework for a 
common perspective. Teachers and tutors can collaborate in ways which will 
enhance the relationship and make a positive contribution to achieving the 
goals. Aspects for collaboration might include: 

• those tasks which are inherent in the new arrangements, such as designing 
coiirses, meeting accreditation requirements, preparing mentors; 

• joint interviewing and selection of students, either in the institution or in 
school; 

• attendance at course committee meetings in the institution or at 
staff/departmental meetings in the school. (These might not necessarily 
have ITT on the agenda but might be in the normal coiirse of school or 
institutional management, thus offering insights into the normal 
functioning of each); 

• tutor teaching in school, teacher working with students in HE; 

• teacher attendance at examination boards in HE; 

• tutors and teachers working together on general staff development days, 
both in school and in HE; 

• joint observation of trainees m the classroom and a three-way discussion of 
student progress and future targets; 

• classroom research, with the trainee, into aspects of foreign language 
teaching and learning. 

Few of these individual activities wiU be new, but it is the perception of them 
as a whole and as a set of shared activities which offers the partners an 
understanding of the situation in which each operates, and an opportimity to 
have some direct input into one another's work. 

For some of us who have been teaching for more years than we care to 
remember, it was not imusual at the start of om Ccureers for imquahfied 
graduates to teach without any formal training. What resulted was the 
transmission of the methods recalled from their own learning in the classroom. 
What is now offered is the best practice of eacher and tutor working together. 
The quality of the learning experience for pupils, trainees and teachers will 
improve as they apply the distillation of their shared talents and insights. 
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Issues for consideration 



I, 



3. 



4. 



What kinds of links will school departments and HE tutors need 
to establish in order to ensure coherence in the ITT process? 

What skills will subject mentors need to fulfil their role in 
partnership? 

How can programs of mentor preparation best help teachers to 
acquire any new skills which may be needed? 

In view of the pressures ciurently felt in schools, how can 
language departments offer professional cind personal help to 
students, especially in tl\e case of "weak' students? 

How Ccin language teachers help students to take a progressively 
greater responsibility for their ovm learning? 
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Appendix 



The Oxford University Department of Educational Studies 
Internship Scheme 

A pioneering modei of partnership in riT, OUDES internship scheme predates 
the statutoiy requirement by some five years. This is a sxmmiaiy of the salient 
features of the scheme. 



Oxfort Unversitv 
Oepamnento* 
Educatxxial 
Studlas 




tigura 1: links with 
•bout 20 »chool« 



The department has links with about 
twenty schools (figure 1) to each of which 
it allocates from eight to twelve 'Interns' 
(trainee teachers). Interns work in pairs in 
their specialist subject areas, though when 
looking at cross-cunicular issues the whole 
group of eight to twelve works together. 

Interns' links with the department are through their curriculum (i.e. 
subject) tutor who provides the higher education component of their 
development as language teachers and their general tutor who is responsible 
for their broader professional development. Curriculum tutors in the scheme 
often double as general tutors, though as a rule for other interns than those for 
whom they are curriculum tutors. Each curriculum tutor may be responsible for 
up to six pairs of interns and contact with as many schools (figure 2). 




flgur* 2: fyp(c»l ■llocatlon o( 
rmpoTMlbHIty to oudM tutor 



Both the general tutor and the curriculum tutor have their counterparts in the 
school. The general tutor works in close co-operation with the school-based 
professional tutor in devising a regular in-school study programme. This 
might take the form of a weekly after-school session or other arrangement to 
suit the school. The curriculum tutor's opposite number in school is the 
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subject mentor. The latter supervises the in-school initiation and teaching 
practice phases of the intein's training. Schools receive funding from the 
department corresponding to 0.1 of a timetable to permit-release the mentor for 
support duties in respect of the interns. 

Figure 3 Ulustrates the interrelation between the participants in the scheme. 



•Moclited 

Khool 




7^ 

I imntor I 



^iiii i iiiiiiiiiiii^ iw»wwwi« in'' fi rTi ia i i »i ^ / 



U<l»on though pr^parttory 
mMttngt and tutor visit* 



The chart shows the progression of the intern through the different phases of 
the PGCE year, during which the balance between higher education-based and 
school-based training is varied to provide the intern with the appropriate 
experiences at each stage. 



The OUDES intern scheme 

The chronological structure of the course as exemplified by the year 1992/93 
Term 1 (Autumn) 



Week beginning 
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1 14/9 


21/9 1 


28/9 
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(See key) 
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Term 3 (Summer) 
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Key 

O = Observation 

D = Depar+nnent 
(5 days in OUDES) 



i = induction 

(iVI, T, Th & F in OUDES; W in school) 

S = School 

(5 days in school) 



J = Joint 

(M, Th & F in OUDES; T & W in school) 
AE = Altemativ3 experience 
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How... ? CHAPTER 3 

How trainers can help trainees achieve competence 

by Barry Jones 



The trainers in any partnership model of schools and higher education 
institutions (HEI) may be a number of people, with differing, but 
complementary expertise. Diagranunatically the partnership may be represented 
like this: 



The training partnership 



School 



Subject mentor 



School mentor/ 
Professional tutor 



Trainee 



Higher education institution 



Subject tutor 




Professional tutor 



Tliose involved include: 

• HEI tutors, with a subject base and/or involved with more general 
educational issues; 

• experienced teachers in school, whose pupils a trainee teacher meets and 
teaches - often called a subject mentor (an individual trainee normally only 
has one subject mentor); 

• deputies or head teachers in school who may assume the responsibility of 
overseeing links between the HEI and the school, as well as the partnership 
between subject mentors, trainees and HEI tutors. Those who assume this 
role are often called professional tutor or school mentor. 
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In some models, school mentors share experiences and develop programmes of 
training as a collaborative venture. They involve other training schools in an 
area or region and are participants in the planning, monitoring and evaluation 
of the training together with some or all of the other partners. What, then, can 
trainees at the centre of this process expect from each of the trainers? One of 
their prime concerns is that each of the partners has clearly defined - and 
agreed - complementary roles. 

The HEI tutor* may have agreed, for example, to: 

The HEI tutor 

• visit the trainees on a regular basis in school, support them in 

their subject teaching and be involved in curriculum planning with a school 
depcutinent; 

• set local practice Qocal syllabi, schemes of work, for example) within a 
national or international context, both past and present, for trainee and 
modem language department staff; 

• compare and evaluate a range of teaching approaches, materials and 
equipment some of which may not exist in the training school; 

• introduce topics for discussion when the particular expertise lies, by 
common consensus, within the HEI; 

• lead discussions where the presence of other trainees is of benefit, for 
example when sharing a wide range of school experiences, devising and 
making a collection of teaching materials, debating contentious issues, 
sharing initial concerns arising from the experience in school; 

• explore the potential benefits and drawbacks of a range of classroom 
management models, such as group work, pair work, individualised or 
resoiurce based learning; 

• consider broader, general issues in education; 

• help trainees articulate experiences, formulate problems, arrive at 
provisional but principled answers and teaching strategies; 

• refer trainees to relevant Uterature. 

For this partnership to work, HEI tutors, subject mentors and school mentors 
must be involved in plemning and evaluation, whenever possible. School 
partners should be released to attend seminars, to relate discussion to particular 



* Subject tutor or professional tutor, according to the aspect of the school experience dealt with. 
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school and classroom situations, to trial and evaluate trainees' ideas and 
materials, to set trainees tasks with a particular school focus, as well as to 
discuss and question principles which underpin classroom practice. 

In their turn, HEI tutors will participate in the school-based experience, as 
well as run the institution-based elements of die course. They then, in a 
practical, focused and immediate way - within a partnership of school mentor, 
subject mentor and trainee - help: 

• observe, discuss and evaluate the trainee's teaching, given an agreed form 
of classroom observation, and reporting progress to the trainee; 

• make suggestions helpful to the trainees, individually or as a group; these 
might include proposing complementary resoiirces, demonstrating the use 
of alternative approaches, materials and equipment not available in the 
school, suggest ways of developing pupils' learning strategies, promoting 
individualised learning, trying other forms of classroom management; 

• discuss trainees' progress, not only in the context of the one school but 
within a group of schools which may have formed a training consortium - 
such consortia being set up to help planning as well as to aUow an 
exchange of ideas and experiences; 

• decide on the opportunities which can be offered to the trainee to extend 
his or her experience beyond one particular school (to see sixth form 
teaching for example if the trainee is in an 11-16 school, to look at the use 
of IT when another school may have different facilities); 

• relate school experience to other aspects of the HEI course, current practice 
in modem language teaching, the requii-ements of the National Curricxdum, 
principles on which modem language teaching is based; 

• help the trainee meet his or her individual needs; 

• help set new or revised goals for the trainee; 

• help plan future training and experiences with individual trainees and with 
other trainees working collaboratively on a common problem or syllabus; 

• counsel the trainee in the event of problems arising, be they 
methodological, linguistic or personal. 
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For their part within the partnership subject 
mentors can decide and agree: 



The subject mentor 



• the amount of timetabled time the trainee shall have for focused 
observation, team-teaching, working with small groups; 

• the range of classes to be taught so that the trainee fees both able and less 
able pupUs in different age ranges; 

• how the trainee's experience will reflect a training progression from taking 
hmited responsibility for a group to assuming full responsibility for most or 
all of the teaching and pastoral role; 

• the frequency of times the trainee shall be observed teaching and who shall 
undertake this observation (subject mentor whose class it may be or the 
class teacher if the subject mentor does not teach the particidar group, HEI 
tutor, school mentor); 

• the focus of the observation and the way this wiU be discussed and reported 
to the trainee (in the form of notes as the lesson progresses, or structured 
observation with different focuses, or an agreed agenda of observation 
throughout the year); 

• the opportunities which can be offered to the trainee to extend his or her 
experience beyond one subject area in the school (for example, to see 
geography or history teaching, to see the school's approach to teaching 
pupils with special educational needs in a range of subject areas, to 
investigate cross-curricular issues, equal opportunities' policies, to see the 
school's pastoral care provision, to look at in-service provision etc); 

• the range of other responsibilities the trainee may have within the school, 
such as being in charge of a tutor group, attending parents' evenings, 
looking at and/or writing pupils' records of acliievement, working with a 
support teacher; 

• the participation of the trainee within departmental planning and 
curriculum development 



The role of the school mentor can include: 



• monitoring the liaison between the partners; 

• monitoring and evaluating the training as a whole within a consortium of 
schools; 



The school mentor 
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• devising a training programme to include whole school issues such as pastoral 
care, the school within the community, links with industry, school government 
and management, special educational needs, relationships with parents. 

In any division of training responsibility such as that outlined above there will 
be an inevitable overlap. This seems to be, on the whole, to the advantage of 
the trainee provided that it is done knowingly and as a response to the trainee's 
needs. The overall mentor function may be summarised as: 

SUPPORT providing help in any aspect of the trainee's work; in planning 

lessons, maintaining control, establishing good relationships 

Catalyst seeing where opportunities can be created for the trainee to extend 

their experiences 



CHALLENGE 

ADVISER 
INSTRUCTOR 



encouraging the trainee to take calculated risks where this seems 
appropriate and advisable 

passing on advice to improve the work of the trainee 

based on an analysis of classroom practice, encouraging trainees to 
rehearse with their learners sets of behaviours within given 
situations 



DEMONSTRATOR 
REPORTER 

INITIATOR 



demonstrating behaviours, strategies, for classroom practice 

writing notes on the traiaees' performance and providing an account 
of what happened 

as a result of participating in and observing the trainees' practice, 
setting up new experiences so that the competence of the trainee 
can be extended 



COUNSELLOR 



EVALUATOR 
MANAGER 



relating advice to the feelings that the trainee has about teaching, 
and to the relationships formed within the class, department, school, 
peer group, HEI 

evaluating the level of performance which the trainee has reached 

managing the observation, reporting, advising, coimselling within 
the training experience, and helping the trainee manage his or her 
time. 
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Mentors and trainees need an agreed programme of work so that both have a 
clear view of what constitutes progress in the others' eyes. Sometimes this is 
quantitative - a greater variety of experiences which may help to build 
confidence and an ability to be adaptable - sometimes it is quaUtative, where 
mentor and trainee are seeking improvement in some more focused aspect of 
classroom practice or school activity. 




The programme of work must, too, under GATE criteria, include a certain 
defined content. Figure 1 on page 33 is a chart showing excerpts from the 
GATE criteria and how, within a partnership, these might form part of the 
trainees' experience. There are also suggestions here as to how these 
experiences may be sequenced through a three-term PGCE course. Elements can 
of course be shifted both vertically and, on occasion, from colimm to column. 
The HEI conb '.t seems, perhaps, slight. This is because, at the time it was 
drawn up, 20% of the training was to be HEI based and 80% was to be in schools. 

Given that the different members of the partnership are trying to develop 
within the trainee a list of agreed competences, some agreement must be 
reached on how these are to be assessed (see also Chapter 4). This can be a 
complex xmdertaking in which differing roles should be defined, agreed and 
dociunented, both for mentors, HEI tutors and the trainees. 

A ntmiber of questions need to be discussed such as: 

• is there a difference between competences and imderstandings? Trainees 
develop a level of skill but do they understand the basis of good practice? 
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• who is to be responsible for developing the competences and the 
understandings in the trainee and who is to evaluate the practice? 

• can both school and HEI do this in the same way? 

• is there or should there be a difference in the way the school mentors and 
HEI tutors approach this? (schools focusing on detailed issues and the HEI 
tutor on wider considerations?) 

• is there an underlying philosophy of teaching modem languages common to 
the partners; if not, is there not a need for some compatibility between the 
two sites? 

When such issues have been decided, discussion of criteria for the appraisal of 
practical teaching needs to take place. As a starting point this might be based 
on the chart (figure 2) on pages 35/36. 



Case studies 



Mrs Beech 




Mrs Beech has been teaching French for fourteen years. She is a French native 
speaker and second in the modem languages' department of an 11-16 rural 
comprehensive school. There are four full-time language staff in the school and 
two part-time teachers. The head of the school was keen to be involved with a 
school-based model of training, especially since funding was available, and, in the 
absence of the head of department who was away on maternity leave, asked Mrs 
Beech to become a subject mentor. Mrs Beech agreed, believing that the experience 
would be an interesting one, especially since she had had one-year PGCE students 
in the department baforc. She was given no indication from her head teacher what 
the responsibilities of a subject mentor were to be. Recruitment to the PGCE had 
begun, although she had not been part of the selection process: a process which 
had involved two HEI subject tutors and a head teacher from another training 
school. 

In the words of her head teacher she was a very successful teacher who was 
established and well liked by staff and pupils alike. Her particular strengths lay in 
using French as the language of the classroom and in motivating pupils of all 
abilities to speak die language. She believed in changing classroom displays and 
shared the organisation, with her head of department, of a reading comer in the 
classroom which was stocked with a wide range of books. She did not have an 
overhead projector, nor did she feel the need for one. She used a covirsebook as the 
basis for her planning, although her classroom practice did not adhere to its 
contents. There was a computer in the department, but she did not use it. 
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The firs'- meetiiigs establishing a framework for the pUot programme of training 
took place in February. The course was due to start in September of the same year. 

During the first meeting, at which other teachers, all heads of department, were 
present, Mi-s Beech said it would be difficult to organise a training programme. She 
would prefer the HE! tutor to do this. Howevet; she was keen to comment on any 
proposed outline and to offer practical suggestions to help the trainees who were 
to teach her classes. She felt her most positive contribution would be to talk to the 
trainees about lesson planning, relating her suggestions for practice to particular 
classes and, at times, to particular individuals. She saw herself as being most 
effective on a one-to-one basis with the trainee and defined har role as friend and 
support, leaving assessment to the HEI tutor (s). 

Diaring tlie pilot year Mrs Beech's contribution to the partnership was as described 
above. She advised, counselled and took full responsibility for the day-to-day 
teaching which her trainee undertook. She: 

• devised the trainee's timetable; 

• observed a nimiber of lessons each week; 

• wrote detailed descriptions of what had happened in each, together with 
comments on how the practice could be improved; 

• liaised with the other members of the department and the head of the 
school; 

• attended two termly mettings, in school time, with the HEI subject tutor to 
which she brought all the lesson notes which she and the other members of 
the department had written about the trainee's teaching experience; 

• discussed the trainee's progress, and the form and content of her lesson 
notes, with the HEI subject tutor and a subject mentor from another school; 

• attended once-a-term training sessions organised jointly for school mentors, 
subject mentors and HEI tutors, again in school time, and helped plan 
further school experience for the trainee. 
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Mr Champion 



Mr Champion is head of department in an 11-18 comprehensive school with a 
largely urban catchment area. The department is a strong one with eight full time 
staff. Mr Champion has been in the school for nine years and has received one-year 
PGCE students for six years. He has a policy of regularly seeing a trainee - if there 
is only one - or the group of trainees, for a timetabled lesson each week. Dviring 
these sessions he discusses departmental approaches to teaching modem languages 
and demonstrates how to use some of the IT provision within the schemes of work 
which he has for each year group. 

During the pilot year "^e attended a number of the weekly seminars in the HEI and 
contributed to each in a lively way; his participation was really appreciated by HEI 
tutor and trainees alike since the ebb and flow between theory and practice came 
sometimes from him and sometimes from the tutor. This served to underline the 
need for a principled approach to teaching, yet provided the practical aspects 
which the trainees appreciated. His particular interest was teaching children with 
special educational needs as well as teaching the sixth form. 

In school Mr Champion saw one lesson every week for which the trtdnee was 
responsible, and delegated ftirther lesson supervision to other members of his 
department. There was a departmental policy relating to liow to observe lessons' 
and also to the form in which progress was to be reported to trainees. This was a 
system which the department had operated for four years, with an annual 
evaluation of its content and e'.fectiveness. 

Mr Champion saw his role as one which sought to advise and coimsel the trainee. 
He felt that assessment of the trainee's teaching as well as his or her contribution 
to the life of the school should be a jointly agreed decision of the HEI tutor and his 
department. At the end of the pilot year he said that he was becoming more 
interested in the ways in which the mentor/trainee relationship was to be 
developed rather than in what the mentor was responsible for conveying to the 
trainee. 
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Questions 




If-" 



hi' 



2. 



'A 



If you were a trainee, what would you consider to be the 
training strengths of Mrs Beech and Mr Champion, the two 
subject mentors? List what kind of problem you would take to 
each, in tiie expectation of positive help and advice. 

Are there any elements of the professional work of a teacher 
which Mrs Beech's and Mr Champion's training leave out? 

In addition to the training you were receiving from either Mrs 
Beech or Mr Champion, what would you look to your HEI tutor 
to provide? 

[f you were a subject/school mentor, are tliere elements within 
a partnership model which you think are less well fulfilled by 
the teachers in these two case studies? List them and decide 
what you would add to or subtract from the training as outlined 
here. 

If you were a HEI tutor, which aspects of the training offered by 
Mrs Beech and Mr Champion would you wish to complement 
and discuss further with trainees and/or these two subject 
mentors, and where, if at all, would you feel they had Uft gaps 
which you, in your HEI-based or school-based 'oraining 
programme, could fill? 
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CHAPTER 4 Who... ? 

Partners are people - 
relationships in partnership schemes 

by Vee Harris 



Although it is institutions and schools who set up and administer the 
partnership schemes, it is the individual tutors, teachers and trainees who must 
make it work, since they are the key members of the partnership. One 
dictionary definition of partners is 'one of two playing in the same side in a 
game*. While teacher education is far from being a game, the emphasis on 
"being on the same side*, on the quality of the relationships between the 
partners, is an important one if we are to remedy some of the weaknesses of 
the more traditional forms of teacher education and fully take advantage of the 
framework for partnership outlined in the preceding chapters. 



At its worst, these weaknesses manifested themselves 
in some or all of the following ways: 



Problems of the most 
traditional approach 

MENTOR/TRAINEE 



• any support given in snatched moments over break, due to 
work overload. Trainee mostly left to 'sink or swim', feels guilty 
about asking busy teacher for help. This problem exacerbated because 
mentor's role loosely defined, 'to keep an eye on the student'; 
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• ambivalent attitude to the institution's role - 'don't take any notice of what 
they say in college, it's all pie-in-the sky, can lead to a 'conspiracy' between 
student and mentor to make suie the tutor sees a satisfactory lesson when 
she visits. However, when the trainee really is doing badly, the tutor is 
sometimes informed only at the last minute when he or she is then expected 
to break the news that the trainee is f ailin g 

MENTOIVTUTOR • any exchanges often only possible in snatched moments 

between classes. Resentment that the tutor 'swans in', sees a 
lesson and disappears for the next few weeks, leaving the 
teacher to cope from day-to-day; 

• teacher reluctant to express views openly for fear of seeming insufficiently 
committed to the latest 'bandwagon' in modem language teaching; 

• mentor reluctant to express views openly in the fear that criticism of the 
student may be taken to be criticism of departmental policy or of the 
mentor herself. Reluctant to discuss new developments in language 
teaching, as she may appear divorced from realities of classroom situation. 

TRAINEE/TRAINEE • where more than one trainee is placed in the school, any 

exchanges berween them tend to be very dependent on 
personality factors, on whether they 'get on' together. 
Exchanges mostly limited to sharing concerns over discipline 
problems rather than mutual positive criticism. 



The new partnership arrangements can do much to 
RomGdidS within alleviate some of these problems, not least in providing 

partnership schemes desperately needed time for all partners to work 

together. Most partnership schemes, for example, are 
based on a carefully-phased introduction to teaching, 
with die trainees and mentor given proper space to plan and team-teach lessons 
together and discuss them afterwards. Time alone, however, will not resolve all 
the questions and, indeed, the new arrangements present their own problems: 

MENTOR/TRAINEE • if mentors and trainees are to plan lessons together, how do 

you ensure that the trainee does not simply copy the mentor's 
ideas without any real imderstanding of how she is reaching 
decisions? 

• if they are to team-teach some lessons together, how do you ensure that 
neitiier feels like a 'spare parf , hanging around while the other partner 
does the teaching? 

• if they are to jointly evaluate how the lesson went, how do you ensiire a 
trusting atmosphere where both can be open, and the trainee feels she can 
be as honest in her criticism of the experienced teacher as the teacher is of 
her? 
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• if mentor and trainee do develop an atmosphere of tnxst and understanding, 
how does the mentor move from a supportive role to an evaluative one 
where she has a key role to play in decisions about whether the trainee 
should pass or fail? 

• how do you ensure that the student receives similar messages MENTOFl/TUTOR 
about what constitutes 'good practice' from both the mentor and 

the tutor? 

• even if such a consensus is achieved, how do you ensiure that these ideas 
are not seen as a rigid set of rules and that the professional responsibility of 
the teacher is constantly to question her own practice, to try out and 
evaluate new ideas? 

• if the mentor is to play an even more important role in assessment, how do 
you ensure that both tutor and mentor share the same criteria in judging 
whether a trainee should pass or fail? How can an experienced teacher who 
is used to setting herself high standards be expected to know what it is 
realistic to expect in a student teacher after three months in a classroom? 
And whose responsibility is it to inform the trainee that she is going to fail 
if she does not radically improve? 

• In many partnership schemes, trainees are placed in pairs in the TRAINEE/TRAINEE 
department. If trainees are to get the maximum benefit out of 

working in the same department, what kind of a structure and what 
kind of an atmosphere will best allow them to learn from each other? 

Although partnership schemes across the country vary in their design, there do 
seem to be certain common themes which are emerging. One of these is the 
central importance of clearly defining each partner's role. Muddle about who 
should be doing what, and when, is a breeding ground for resentment and 
mistrust. In the previous chapter, we have seen how the roles and 
responsibilities of each partner can be clearly defined. 

Over and above these common features, however, different institutions have 
developed or are developing strengths in particular areas fi:om which we can 
learn. The following two illustrations address some of the issues, first of the 
relationship between mentor and trainee and then of the relationship between 
mentor and tutor. We wiQ leave the vexed question of assessment xmtii tlie end, 
when we will try and suggest some possible ways forward. 



Jim Anderson is head of department in 

a London comprehensive school. He has Team teaching: building Up 

been working with trainees in school . , , . ^. . . 

foranumberofyearsandalsocurxently the mentor/trainee relationship 

works at Goldsmiths' College one day a 

week, running the sessions for German student teachers. Many of the following 
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suggestions are drawn from his experiences. He points out that since 
partnership means that 'the fuU cyde of planning, teaching and evaluation of 
lessons are all shared, it should not be imagined for one moment that this is in any 
way an easy option. On the part of the dass teadier/mentor it demands commitment, 
energy and time. More than that, however, it demands an ability to develop a 
positive working relatiomhip based on mutual trust, understanding and respect. 
There are a number of concrete steps to take to build up that relationship: 

After a general introduction to the school and the department, mentor and 
trainee need to establish ground rules. There are different ways of 
approaching this, according to the degree of formality that is considered 
desirable. Some teachers favour a tightly structured discussion leading to the 
formulation of a written contract which summarises points that have been 
agreed. Otiiers prefer a freer kind of exchange which is not put down in 
writing. Whichever approach is used, the following elements may be usefully 
incorporated into the discussion: 

• Personal/academic back^ound 

It is helpful to know something of the forces that have shaped people's 
thinking and attitudes. Have the trainees some experience of teaching 
through being an assistant or is it all new to them? What makes them tick? 

• Expectations 

What do you expect of me in my role? What do I expect of you in yoiu- role 
(oven obvious things hke punctuality may need to be spelled out). What are 
your immediate priorities and concerns? 

• Communication 

Given the pressures of school life how do we ensure that we find space to 
plan properly, review lessons and also evaluate the way the partnership is 
working? How do we deal with problems that may arise e.g. resentment 
over something the other person has done? 

Jim stresses that, although reguleu reviews are essential if the partnership is to 
evolve, they 'should not just be times to try to find solutions to problems. They 
provide a vital opportunity to recognise and celebrate succe:>s, to enjoy feeling good 
about a lesson that worked well, the completion of a new set ofmateriab etc' 

Gradual Introduction to tlie classroom. The trainee should be presented 
as a person carrying status and importance 'a languages specialist from x 
university*. Often it is helpful if trainees have a focus for their observation, e.g. 
use of target language, oral presentation, classroom management. During parts 
of the lesson where pupils are working independentiy, students can usefuUy 
begin to interact with them in a support role and start to get to know them by 
asking simple questioiis in the target language. 
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Gradual Introductioii to teaching. Here the trainee takes responsibility for 
discrete elements of the lesson. As the trainee's competence and confidence 
increases, she can take on more and more so that mentor and student are 
eventually doing a 'double act*. There is a wide range of such elements in the 
languages lesson. 

• Mentor conducts feedback on 

homework, trainee explains Sharing responsibility fof the lesson 

foctis for lesson. 

• Mentor revises vocabulary previously taught, trainee introduces new 
vocabulary. 

• Mentor presents first four items of vocabulary, trainee i .*xt foiu" items. 

• Trainee presents listening task, mentor operates recorder. 

• Trainee collects answers from pupils, mentor puts them on the board. 

• Trainee and mentor act out a scene from which pupils have to extract 
certain information. 

• Trainee asks the questions, mentor models the replies, possibly in 
preparation for an information-gap activity. 

• Trainee conducts game to round off lesson, mentor packs up materials. 

• Trainee or mentor explains grammar point, reading activity, homework. 
Teacher not involved in presentation at any given moment ensures 
attention, supports special needs or bilingual pupils, works with pupils who 
have been away etc. 

Team-teaching in this way has many advantages, 

not least for the pupil. As Katharine Bum (Wilkin, Benefits Of the approach 
ed.l992) points out. 



It can allow far a much more lively or challenging presentation 
of information or ideas, using role-plcr/ or debate, far example. 
It can increase the amount of individual attention and support 
that pupils receive, and can facilitate assessment or the setting 
of differentiated tasks. 



Often the student will be responsible for preparing materials, which allows the 
teacher to imdertake a wider range of activities than is normally possible. 

Because the trainee is working collaboratively with the class teacher, she is able 
to devote full attention to the part of tlie lesson for which she is responsible. 
With careful plaiming, this element can match in to what has been covered that 
week in college-based sessions. 

Table 1 on the next page illustrates how the trainee can follow up a college- 
based session on e.g. reading/writing by preparing and then introducing a 
reading/writing activity in the classroom. 
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AUTUMN TERM PROGRAMME 
College-based focus (method) Sshool-based focus (method) 



iVMk 



TiMsdayMStion 



• Background to 
developments in 
language teaching 
methodology 

• Key features of 
National Curriculum 



' Obsen/ing lessons 



• Team teaching 
(video) - sharing 
the 'delivery' of the 
lesson 



• Maintaining 
motivation (active 
learning) - 
flashcards, mimes 
and games 

• Balance between 
'stirring' and 
"settling' activities 



Thiisday sasskxt 



> Partnership with 
schools 

• Developing 
listening and 
speaking skills - 
questioning 
techniques 

• Developing 
listening and 
speaking skills 

• 3 stages of lesson 
- presentation, . 
practice .production 

• Presenting 
listening activities 



• Developing 
reading and 
writing skills - 
from support to 
authentic tasks 



ClassTMimfoas 



• Lesson observation 



• Focused lesson 
observation 

e.g. stnjcture of 
lesson, timing, variety 
of activities, classroom 
management 




\7 

/^Student does 
3 stage questioning 
(KS3) 

y ^focucad observation^ 



Posiiilctulonal toots 



• The School in the 
contextof the local 
community 

- catchment area, 
aims.etc. 

• The Department 
-staff, philosophy, 
courses 

• The Department 
(cont'd) 

• Ground rules (re. 
partnership) 

Planning and 
preparation for next 
week's lesson i 



• The Department 
(cont'd) 

- pciiocies, schemes 
of work, classroom 
management/ 
referral systems, 




• Integrating IT 
through reading 
and writing 
activities 



• Using the target 
language (video) 

• Visit to TP library 



• How, when and 
where to teach 
grammar 



• Reading and 
writing continued 

• Communicative 
language teaching 
- criteria and 
conflicts 

• Flexible teaming (1) 



• Integrating 
istening, speaking, 
reading and writing- 
lesson planning 

« Homewori< 



• Using course 
books selectively 



•^Student presents ^ 
listening task (KS3) | 



• focused observations 



' Student devises 
reading/writing task 
(KS3) 



• focused observation^ 



/^Student sets up 
activities in the 
target language (pair 
^ wori<?) > 



' The Department 
(cont'd) 

' Using AV aids 




• IT resources in the 
school 

• Homeworic policies 



jnj r ' Planning and ^ 
J^ -y preparation J 



• Presenting grammar 

• Planning and 
preparation 



Table 1 
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Team-teaching means that the teacher can often qmetly step in and remedy an 
area of weakness, e.g. lack of clarity in an instruction, flagging pace in 
questioning. This doesn't look so obvious because the lesson as a whole is 
shared and so the mentor's interventions don't undermine '.he student. 
Similarly, brief exchanges about how best to proceed can take place in the 
target language and cause little if any disruption. Indeed, they can help foster a 
climate for the use of the target language. 

Although the word 'team-teaching' is common currency, there is 
often a great deal of confusion about how it operates in practice. WatChpOintS 
One partner in the team may feel, for example, that when she is 
not doing her 'slot", she simply sits down and observes. This may mean 
missing the opportunity to move around the classroom supporting pupils 
who are struggling. There can be a danger, too, that the mentor assumes all 
responsibility for classroom management. Trainees may need to be 
encouraged to take a full and active role in enforcing discipline. It is helpful 
to make a video of succesful team-teaching in action that can be shown 
both at mentor-training sessior^ and to the trainees in a coUege-based 
session, so that both partners understand what is involved and how the 
lesson can be shared. 




Team-teaching cannot be left to chance - it demands careful forward 
planning. Each has to be clear about what will happen next and whose 
responsibility it is to do what. 

It is important that in the planning process, the mentor does not take short- 
cuts' by simply plaiming the lesson herself, however tempting it may be to 
do so. Trainees need access to the thought processes that go on when 
making decisioiis about the shape of the lesson. The difficulty for mentors is 
that these thought processes have almost become automatic but trainees 
can learn much if mentors make their own knowledge explicit. At the same 
time, trainees have to confront the problems for dxemselves or they will be 
forever dependent on the mentor - so they need to try and answer questioiis 
like Svhat is the simplest way of explaining that in the target language? 
How are we going to help them get their tongues aroimd these new 
soimds? Should they see the written form in this lesson?' Clearly initially 
they will need considerable "prodding' in answering these questioiis and in 
plaiming the lesson, but there are benefits too to the mentor in opening up 
for debate the way lessons are planned. As Jim Anderson points out 'we 
should not forget that the majority of tiainees come uito schools with 
enquiring, critical minds, with freshness of approach and with great 
enthusiasm for teaching. In working with themi, we have the stimulus to 
reassess our own classroom practice.' 
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It is this potential for the professional development of the tutor that is one of 
the key strengths of our second case study. 

One of the potential 

Bridging the gap between theory and practice - sources for mistrust and 

misiinderstanding between 

fostering the mentor/tutor relationship tutor and mentor is the 

theory/practice divide - the 
notion tliat the university tutor has the definitive "right" theoretical model of 
how languages should be taught and the mentor is a mere practitioner. This 
ignores the fact that the way the classroom teacher chooses to conduct her 
lessoiu is also based on a set of theoretical assumptions about how children 
leam, even if over time these have become embedded in almost automatic 
routines. Recently this separation between theory and practice has been 
challenged and replaced by the model of the 'reflective practitioner". As 
Sidgwick, Hextall et al (1991) put it: 



Teaching is a complac and (fynamic process which involves 
exploration, choice, decisions, creative thinking and the making 
of value judgments. The major elements in this process - 
evaluation, research and experimentation - are not value- 
added features of teacher quality; they constitute the very basis 
of competence in teadiing - that is, reflectivity. 



There are clear implications here for the relationship between mentor and 
tutor. Just as classroom practice cannot be divorced from the principles that 
underlie it, nor can theory exist in a vacuum that is not illuminated by 
observations rooted in the classroom. Mentor and tutor are, as suggested in 
Wilkin's article (1992), 'guardians of different sorts of Imowledge both of which 
are the bases of classroom decision-makings both are indispensable'. The tutor 
may have a specific role in encouraging the mentor to make explicit the 
assumptions on which their teaching is based, but the mentor will have a 
particular knowledge about pupUs* performance and responses in the 
classroom. For partnership to be successful, therefore, each has to i . spect, value 
and leam from the other's different experiences and understandings. What kind 
of contexts make such a dialogue possible? 



Mentor-training sessions are clearly one 
Sharing understanding through ^eans of ensuring that some dialogue takes 

, . , i I i place, as mentors engage in the planning 

curriculum development projects , , . r , i.. i. % 

and evaluation of the course, which must of 
necessity riiise questions about methodology. 
In some schemes, mentors also run some of the college-based sessions or tutors 
carry out *their recent and relevant teaching experience' in one of the 
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partnership schools. Valerie Stone's chapter suggests a niunber of other ways in 
which schools and institutions can share in each other's work. Over and above 
these opportunities, some instilTitions have also explored the potential of 
curriculiun development projects as an effective context for sharing ideas. The 
projects, often run in collaboration witli the LEA, are based on the perceived 
needs of the teachers - the focus may be flexible learning, for example, 
differentiation, information technology or pupils with special educational 
needs. The project teams are usually made up of the tutor, two trainees and an 
experienced teacher. Because the tutor sliares in the planning, teachiiig and 
discussion of the team's work, both mentor and tutor have a real context in 
which to exchange their specific skills and irisights. Apart from the increased 
trust and respect for each other that wUl feed back into the plaiming and 
running of the course, there are other benefits of such collaborative work. 



Benefits of the approach 



This sustained contact with a small group of schools provides 
them with regular opportunities to refresh thet classroom 
experience through full participation in a subject team's 
teaching, observation and discussion. They are required to 
address real questions about actual pupils' learning for which 
they share responsibility. 

CEverton and White, 1992) 



FOR THE TEACHER 



Tliey can draw on the tutor's wider knowledge of developments FOR THE MENTOR 
nationally, their backgroimd in the relevant research area and 
their skills of analysis. With the support of a team they can often develop ideas 
into actual classroom practice which single-handed would have remained imder 
the "We shoiJd be doing...' worry. In addition, they can acquire the skiUs of 
action-based research that wiU allow them in the future to evaluate new 
developments on their own with, confidence. It is not just the trainees who need 
the opportunity to develop as 'reflective practitioners'. 

FOR THE DEPARTMENT 



The emphasis on classroom evaluation has brought an 
increased number of staff into this activity and has helped 
them to think more deeply and more objectively about their 
own teaching. This has helped in the development of a more 
reflective culture in the school. 

(Everton and White, 1992) 
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FOR THE TRAINEES They can see that there are no 'easy answers', no fixed routines to 

good teaching and that part of being a teacher is a commitment 
to questioning and developing their own practice. 



Watch points 

Tutors, like mentors, have limited time. It can be helpful if a group of 
neighbouring schools adopts the same project, so that joint meetings can be 
held and materials shared. Alternatively, the tutor works with one school at a 
time. 

As with all action-based research, the participants need to be dear about the 
aims of the project and how it will be evaluated. 

It is helpful if there is a tangible outcome to the project in the form of a written 
report, a handbook or a set of guidelines and materials. 

Both team-teaching and cuiriculimx 
Providing a modei and recognising development projects suggest, by 

implication, ways of improving the 
sl(ilis - trainee/trainee relationship ^^^^ relationship between the 

trainees. Both are based on the 
principle of collaboration. If trainees see mentors and tutors working together 
in an open and honest way, if they share in the planning of the teaching and 
the evaluation of a lesson with the mentor, then they are more likely to work 
supportively with each other and invite positive criticism. For this to happen, 
however, they will need regular opportunities built into their timetables to plan 
and teach lessons together throughout their school-based work. 

They may want to establish with each other similar 'groimd rules' to tliose 
outlined earlier for the mentor and trainee. These may include: 

• discussing how to reconcile their preferred styles of working (does one like 
to have everything organised weeks in advance and the other tend to leave 
things to the last minute?); 

• discussing when and where to meet outside school time; 

• discussing when and how to provide feedback in a non-threatening way. 

Both mentor and tutor can use tutorials to review and comment on the trainees' 
ability to work collaboratively and there are strong arguments for including it 
in the profile of teacher competences. Unless it is formally recognised and 
valued, there is a danger that the skills involved will have Httle or no status. 
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This leads us on to consider some of the problems of assessment within the 
partnership scheme. 



The notion of assessment (see also Chapter 3) fits uneasily with this 

kind of collaborative atmosphere in school and yet there is no ASSeSSmont 

denying the importance of deciding whether a student is or is not 

competent enough to be exposed to the thousands of pupils a 

teacher may teach in the couKe of her career. 

We have seen in Chapter 1 how many institutions are THE VALUE OF A PROFILE OF 

currendy developing a profile of teacher competences, TEACHER COMPETENCE 

so there is at least a shared view between mentors and 

tutors about the criteria by which the student will be judged. Tlie dialogue 

between school and institution to agree on the profile provides another useful 

context for reaching a consensus on 'good practice' and on what is and is not 

realistic to expect of the student by the end of the year. A further advantage of 

the profile is that it allows the trainee to assess her own strengths and 

weaknesses as she moves through the coiirse (see examples on pages 54/55), 

which can be discussed both with the tutor and tiie mentor. 



While the profile dearly has a vital function, it still 

does not solve the problem of how the mentor's role Moving from a supportive 
shifts from being predominantiy a supportive one 

towards making final decisions regarding pass or fail. evaluative role 

Some institutions tackle the problem by ensuring that it 

is a mentor , from another school who supervises the trainee on teaching 
practice. Others stress in their mentor-training sessions that fi-om the outset the 
mentor in school shares with the tutor the responsibility for giving the trainee 
clear signals about how she is progressing. Initially, diese signals wiU be given 
in a way that recognises that the trainee has only just started the coinse and 
that the problems are imderstandable. Feedback on the trainee's progress may 
arise quite natvirally out of the evaluation of the team-teaching undertaken 
together. The trainee may comment for example that the pupils did not seem to 
engage in the information-gap activit>' very veadUy. The mentor can then raise 
the issue of the importance of giving clear instructions. In these initial 
discussions the mentor wUl help the trainee to identify clear priorities for 
herself, for example that it may not be sensible to worry too much about setting 
appropriate homework until she has managed to prevent the pupils from 
cUmting out of the windows! A successful trainee, with the help of the mentor 
and tutor, can gradually set herself increasingly ambitious goals. In that sense 
there can be a spiralling relationship between the evaluative and supportive 
role, each feeding into the other. If the same problems persist, however, the 
mentor needs to alert the tutor at an early stage so that together they can agree 
on what should be done, by whom, when and how. 
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In this kind of arrangement, mentors may need initially to draw on the greater 
experience tutors have of working with students. Videos of former trainees "in 
action' shown at mentor-training sessions can help to clarify wliat the student 
should be expected to achieve. 

Discussions need to take place about the whole cycle 
The cycle of supervision of supervision and some of the implications it raises 

for the relationship between mentor and trainee and 
indeed tutor and trainee. The cycle can be summarised under the headings in a 
chapter of a useful book by Rowie Shaw (1992): 

• planning the observation; • recording the observation; 

• choosing the focus; • giving and receiving positive and 

• observing the lesson; negative feedback. 

• setting targets; 

There axe a whole range of factors to be considered under each heading; 

• does the mentor simply tell the trainee what she thinks or does she 
encourage the student to reflect for herself on how the lesson went? 

• do trainees in the early stage of the course need help in identifying an 
appropriate focus for the observation? 

• how does the mentor record what she sees - real observable facts, 
inferences, personal comments? 

• given Shaw's assertion that The quality of the feedback is the single most 
important factor in improving performance', how does the mentor comment 
on a particularly disastrous lesson in a way that does not threaten the 
trainee? 

In making explicit some of the complex issues to be resolved and in talking 
them through with the mentors, tutors may find that their own practice in 
lesson observation can be improved. Whilst the complexity of the whole area of 
assessment needs to be acknowledged and discussed, it is worthwhile pointing 
out to mentors that holding on to this kind of tension between supporting and 
assessing learning is something they aheady manage very successfully with 
their pupils. It is also an essential skill in working with inexperienced teachers 
or implementing teacher appraisal and a further source of their professional 
development. 

The demands of moving towards more school-based training aie 
Conclusions confronting schools and institutions with a host of problems from 

the financial to the administrative. In the midst of these problems 
we should not lose sight of the fact that partners are people and that any 
partnership schemes need to provide a carefully structured framework where 
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they can work togetiier as a team, each respecting and leaniing from each 
other's experience and understanding. There is clearly much work that needs to 
be done but ensuring positive working relationships is too important to be left 
to chance. 



Things to think about 



















Take a lesson from a typical topic (shopping, leisure activities) 
and break it down into identifiable 'slots' for team-teaching. 

Devise a form, that cculd be used to establish 'good practice' in 
modem language teaching and record the 'ground rules' agreed 
between mentor and student. 












uplift 








List some of the likely areas of tension between mentor and 
tutor in defining 'good practice'. How could the tension be 
resolved? 


1 

i 




4. 


Apart from an individual's interpersonal skills, partnership may 
need to take into account the wider political implications of 
personal relationships. What may need to be considered if the 
mentor/tutor comes from a different religious, social or ethnic 
background from the trainee? 








Refer back to the case studies in the chapter on 'Profiling 
competence'. In what ways could the suggc '.tions in this chapter 
help to resolve some of the dilemmas? 


1 
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Appendix 



Trainee self-assessment (open-ended) 
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uAij> [Kmuxni, 4ue4 un, ia/n^uai^ liaSumij, oas, mjnyJami [iuck a& IkaM, oModalul miik 
Liik (wo-) and, fvajM Imjim la- a^SSidi yn (fmru wnct comb (a- t^/yrrw jyuMMJuanal 
canduiiant^. S fwuH, lawful ^ fjJwiL-lauui, ijut/jan wu^ ivJ^^ un, "Mjlsjclim^ on (liiaiti, 
a/ml S timk cJ fuun, ■mads, pfuyp&U/ un, im, {kal S hmM> mooul lyjonL tiw 

wntcJaial to- atant to- uL/nLji^ haw- acliudisA and timi/rv^ cam, !»/ impnawl. ^ 'ojco^nn/ 
tkt, impo'ila/ncjb dj^t/wrdiaiian a/nd fwM madjb a, iia/it un, umdiAiiandi/n^ umu^ 
taJdLnflU{2M.2). 

cJ am auHim oj, Iki, ununyJii/na, aj, mi^^u^uA ^taan joJanrwn^. S m, f\o<i>- uwn, umpL 
taJiA, mai^ In, mijumitfudood Ih^ pufiiL ij, not vialiuniuL dm/Jij,. %iumw\,, cJ Aaw. ^iwruL 
jwjijJm^ wdk adual ItMon jJjojmwni^ di^jicull. M mu>o^w& a, uJuJa nun- axu^ oj, 
tkmkin^. c5 don't jiJ, c^ynjidmL un, idmh^jim^ a, ufidi, \xvwdij, oj, ajdiudm ^ jiami, amd 
S jexl dawnLd tx^ cmdin^ vuj, <iuyn, malt/mL (2.^.^/2.5.'^). S fuwt, Hmt^a^ 
ulx/nlijiid, Quit, ob, anb oj, mx^ Ita/vni/n^ o^ftcZiwA. 

SJvm OAA mo/ny. pvudkal JidL uJuck c5 fiaot, mt ijiL jyuuJjml, u,nck oa uiimi^ (L, 
S^H(P, wdjuy, tajM 'wco'uIiA,, do a& S hcwi, dym, a, lol oj, li6Ai*n otntAvalian. 3 kaot, lo- 
^mchub ikm JdJh duAun^, Hm, ttock jiydni/^ amd in tJki, 'mnakmvj, WuLmdai^ 
uAfiim.. JiauHMA, S am t^na^J, la- ktwt, had, ikh (^ppcyilwndi^ lo- <Jnm», amd, ttflut 
an ttMo^ wdk munlo^ h^Lia, amd uhIL Amd/mv-. cffui, luu> jdltd im, mdk nu^ au/n 
Lanmm^ Ji^. jdi c5 moot, on lo- '(toAn Ih^ dam^ , c5 ufdl t», alii, lo- ttock tmik a, joA, 
(^laitA, aiDQAimuA oj, tvfiaJ, (& twfl/wf/ Ukan cJ had at 9\t, tw^unnun:^ oj, Uy^ ttA/m, amd, 
u}ilL, hopijull^, li, alli' to- 'jjHui on iru^ oum pnaciia, (G.2.&). 

I^Jkou^ cJ u«ii lamulioA, in ^Lty uk^ ^ ajifyuKck lo tmckim^ aund isoAmimj, 
adojiltd on tfvb couma, S mt, umjuTnilian, unik it in pnactki, amd havt, joumd, it c^wL 
tJusJLn^tm^. S Liv* jomd Uw duan^ vmpkoAii, on lyioi^ uhmA- and talk cjudi, luvJ, al 
timu, OA ^ iiU (uviimj^ aiom, amd takimi^ Imi, to tkimk Ivm^ aJud, to vAjwU. 
JfijuHWA-, S hau*. oIm- fmHij, apfymaltd amd vnjatjvL th, dujMUJMU, mdk tiJo^, 
MMiim amd dmltmL toik im, amd oJmL IL damootn amd, do m, t}\M, imLi, oj, thti, 
im, tio/Xfwnij, la- in, a, ItJOxJvA,. 
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Trainee self-assessment (structured) 
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Whither... ? 

The first year in teaching 



CHAPTER 5 



by Ewen Bird 



Much of this concluding chapter is based on information taken from 
questionnaires (see Appendix 1, page 66) completed by newly qualified 
teachers (NQTs), followed by discussions with them and with both heads of 
department and professional tutors within schools. It aims to look at the 
particular needs of the NQTs and ways in which the school can support them 
and build on tlieir strengths in a way that is consistent with the notion of the 
development of the reflective practitioner. Experience gained from school 
partnerships in ITE can help the quality of the induction programme. 

The Administrative Memorandum 2/92 (see Appendix 2, page 69), issued by 
the Department for Education in August 1992, sets out clear guidance for 
schools on the induction of NQTs before and after taking up their appointment. 
It emphasises the need for a mentor, for the observation of and by experienced 
colleagues, for visiting other schools, and for opportunities to discuss and share 
experiences with other entrants to the profession; it also underlines the specific 
role the LEA can play in supplementing the provision arranged by schools. This 
memorandum sets out the beginnings of the process of continuing professional 
development which builds on the grour.dwork of the initial training. 

The preceding chapters have concentrated on the training of language teachers 
in the competences necessary for good practitioners. The induction process, 
however, looks at a much broader canvas and shotild aim to turn this relatively 
raw material into a more complete teacher. AH members of the profession 
should regard themselves as teachers first and foremost, members of a 
corporate body (the school), and subject teachers second, with a concern for 
the overall cognitive development and the pastoral well-being of pupils. The 
skiU to be a good practitioner is obviously of the highest importance and only 
sound basic training can give the essentials for this, but being a good teacher 
imphes many other aspects which come from close contact with the school, 
experienced colleagues and children. The need for a rapid and comprehensive 
induction programme is underlined by an examination of the apprehensions of 
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NQTs about their first contact with their school and their later perception of 
how well their PGCE course prepared them for the shock of total immersion. 

The majority of teachers entering the profession during 

recent years express a satisfaction with tiieir training in What Will I dO If ... 

methodology, feeling confident that tliey are able to 

perform adequately, if not better, in front of a class of children. However, 

almost all found that a nimiber of the theoretical sessions in the PGCE cotirse 

on education were of little practical use. This comes as no surprise, given the 

main apprehension of NQTs concerning the practicalities of dealing with 

groups of pupils. However, in their later careere, many may well revise this 

opinion as they approach either senior posts or research; practical approaches 

to problems and solutions within schools must be underpinned by a theoretical 

knowledge which, at the beginning of a career, may seem less than relevant. 

The reflective practitioner cannot be so without some awareness of theory and 

of a whole school approach. 

For nearly all NQTs questioned, teaching practice was classed as the single 
most useful aspect of their course in preparing them for fuU-time teaching. Tliis 
again is hardly surprising, but there are implications here for future 
developments in ITT, since it was emphasised that the usefulness of teaching 
practice as a preparation depended often on the quality of the school and the 
mentor. One yoxmg teacher questioned felt disillusioned and underconfident, 
emerging with a low self-image at the end of her course, because of poor 
guidance and support during her teaching practice. The need for partner 
schools to provide quality input and support for the students attached to them 
will be paicdixount. 

Other uncertainties felt on approaching their first appointment ranged from 
'everything', teing hated by children', teing permanently tired and no social life' 
to 'problems of discipline', 'assessing pupib' work', 'dealing with admin', and 
"being a tutor'. Added to this was a general imease about coping with systems 
within the school. Many of the NQTs felt that more time could have been spent 
during their PGCE on some of these issues and it is evident that the perceived 
gaps in their training (in pastoral care, the tutor role, deaUng with general 
administration, time-mangement and a knov/ledge of school systems) are areas 
with which the school must deal in the induction provision as well as giving 
continuing subject specialist support. 

The circular from the DfE, the administrative memo 

2/92, gives a clear indication of the documentation The SChOOl needS tO... 
which a NQT can reasonably expect from the school 

before taking up his or her appointment in order to lessen the feelings of 
uncertainty as, indeed, such information can do also for the trainee teacher. 
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The first useful support which a school can give a new appointee is detailed 
infomation about its orgaiiisation, management, policies and resources. 

Most NQTs come to a school, albeit with certain apprehensions, nevertheless 
with a degree of confidence which should be built upon. Teaching practice has 
given them the knowledge that they can probably manage most classes at least 
reasonably weU, most have got on well with pupils, particularly the younger 
ones, and they have a confidence in using the target language at all levels. It is 
important, therefore, that this confidence is not undermined by a department 
setting its expectations of the NQT too high. All good teachers continue to 
learn about their trade until the day they retire and the NQT has only just set 
out on this pa h. A recent survey of heads of departments within an LEA on the 
expectations of the, then, probationary teacher, showed an understanding of 
this, as their requirements were modest. They expected subject competence, a 
reasonable degree of control and a basic grasp of methodolog>', looWng for 
potential rather than the formed craftsman. They felt that classroom 
management to enable efficient group and pair work, using a range of 
equipment including IT, differenriatuig the level of language work appropriate 
to the ability of the group or individuals within the group, developing a range 
of imaginative materials, could be improved or /.aught by observation and 
experience; they were much more interested in evidence of an open and 
imaginative mind, a desire to work within a team of teachers and a liking of 
children. 

Nevertheless, the governors of a school need to be assured about the 
competence of a NQT and assessment wiU be made at times during the first 
year of teaching. It is not easy to be precise about the quaHries of competent 
teachers at this stage of their careers, but, in a booklet issued to all NQTs by 
Wiltshire LEA, it is suggested that they should be assessed against: 

• professional competence: 

subject competence; 

- classroom organisation, planning and management; 

teaching skills - presentation and content, questioning, use of varied 
teaching and appropriate assessment techniques; 

- understanding individual pupils' needs and matching learning tasks 
appropriately; 

use of resources. 

• relationships: 

- the ability to establish appropriate relationships with pupils; 

- readiness to establish appropriate relationships with colleagues; 

- willingness to seek advice and receptiveness to advice when given. 

Obviously, this is a daunting list which could also be used as a basis for the 
assessment of even more experienced teachers; die newly qualified teacher 
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caimot be expected to show a high degree of skill in each of these areas. What 
is more important, as the heads of department implied, is to show a basic 
knowledge of these areas and to indicate the presence of the potential to 
become a skillful practitioner within them. 

However, the questionnaires showed that during the first term, there was a 
nvunber of importcmt areas with which the NQT found difficulty and needed 
help. Discipline was an obvious one, especially with less motivated older pupils; 
ascertaining the abiKty of pupils and pitching lessons at the right level, as well 
as dealing with mixed ability also came high on the list; assessment and the 
keeping of records caused heartache for some, as, too, did keeping up witli 
marking. General administration ^peripheral to teacliing*, dealing with the 
demands of a tutor group and parents' evenings gave some worry, but an 
overriding concern was that of time, or rather the lack of it, and how this might 
possibly affect their life away from school. 

Clearly, support within these areas should be forthcoming and some schools are 
paragons of virtue in this respect. Difficult pupils are removed and given to 
more experienced colleagues, a professional tutor from within the senior 
management team meets regularly with the NQTs to discuss whole school 
issues and the head of department is consistentiy supportive. These schools are 
likely to have regular department meetings where a range of issues are 
discussed and there will be clear and consistent policies for the general conduct 
of the school. 

However, tlie fact remains that there is a need for increased support for the 
new teacher, which should come from the senior management as weU as the 
head of department. Further aspects in which support could be given are: 

• explanation of the range of school policies; 

• dealing with parents; 

• access to in-service training and future professional development organised 
by outside agencies, e.g. LEA or ITT; 

• help with differentiation; 

• help with lesson planning; 

• advice on assessing pupils' work and interpreting tjne departmental policy 
on this and other matters; 

• help in finding and using resources; 

• help in producing appropriate materials; 

• advice on managing group and pair work. 

Again, although this list is full, it is what a good school and department would 
be doing for all its members as a natural part of meetings and discussions both 
as a group and with individuals. However, time should be made for this and 
supp.irt for NQTs seen to be the important aspect of school life which it 
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deser/es to be. Certainly, this aeates problems, for teachers are busy and never 
more so than at present. A head of department remarked recently 'I can be the 
ballerina or the choreographer, but I find it difficult to do both full-time!' There 
are, therefore, financial implications as well as temporal, but if worthwhile 
support is to be given, then there has to be adequate resources and funding to 
enable it to take place. 

This vnR be even more relevant with the greater involvement of schools in 
initial training and there will have to be a clarity about what can be delivered 
by the school and what by the ITT, as well as by the LEA or their agencies. The 
day-to-day 'nuts and bolts' training should clearly be situated within the 
schools, but the FIT mentors should have a wide range of experience to enable 
a broad view of approaches and practice to be given. They have a role to 
introduce the theory wliich must underpin good practice and to show the 
importance of research and its effect in the classroom. With the NQT, and 
perhaps even with initial oraining, a good advisory service also has a role to 
play, since the adviser will know the schools and the teachers in a specific area, 
can advise on worthwhile observation, can set up local networks for sharing 
ideas and, in the case of NQTs, for mutual support. He or she can give unbiased 
opinions on the quality of teaching and, as an objective, experienced obsen-er, 
can give a different, but equally valid, kind of support from that of the school. 
One further issue should, perhaps, be mentioned which embodies co-operation 
between school, LEA and an ITT. It is that of the licensed teacher, whose 
training is wholly 'on the job', but, while teaching for a majority of the week, 
must be shown to be havi:ig a similarly rigorous and broad training schedule as 
the PGCE student together with the support given to the NQT. An example of 
such a sceme, developed by Wiltshire for schools within the area wi^liing to 
employ a licensed teacher is included in Appendix 3. 

As v/ell as advice, NQTs should have the opportunity to see experienced 
teachers in their own school and to visit other schools where good practice 
takes place, not only in their subject area, but in other aspects of the 
curricvilimi, such as active learning, drama and social and personal education. 
Teachers have a well-known reticence about being watched, perhaps because, 
more than in many other professions, there is an element of performance about 
a good lesson and the watcher is always judgemental, but this feeling should be 
overcome and indeed, all teachers within a department should spend time in 
each other's classroom. Again there are implications in this for time and 
funding, but it is an essential part of the continuing training of teachers to see 
and to be seen. Linked to this, the value of the LEA in supporting observation 
of the NQT should not be missed. AH teachers answering the questionnaire 
emphasised the value of visits from an outside objective 'expert* in the form of 
eitlier the cinriculum support teacher (advisory teacher) or of the adviser and, 
unfortunately, in some cases, this was the only observation they had had. 
Occasional subject meetings after school for NQTs from a wide area to come 
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together to discuss both high and low points were also appreciated and such 
support groups need to be offered to supplement the schools' own induction. 

Although the first year of teaching is never easy, it 

usually brings its rewards as well as its troubles; an During my first year ... 
increased degree of self-knowledge and a greater 

realisation of strengths and weaknesses are the outcomes of reflection on 
practice, and it is upon these that further professional development should be 
bxiilt. The high points of the first year all tend to centre on positive pupil 
reaction: 'My high point was when a kid said he realty enjoyed the lesson' and 
Tiearing year 7 speak the foreign language, even outside the classroom' or "having 
seme wonderful classes who found languages fun.' It is good to bask in these 
comments, but it is also imi>ortant for the teacher to analyse why children react 
in these ways, because this is evidence of good practice to be developed. 

On the other hand, the low poinis were, as could be expected, mainly to do 
with confrontations with difficult pupils and general discipline problems. 'Being 
ignored by pupils - they carry on talking after Tve told them to he quiet' or 'dosses 
at times so restless and unco-operative that teaching anything at aU seemed a 
ludicrous ambition'. Lack of time to deal with what is seen to be an overload of 
paperwork, or having a long and boring year team meeting dig into precious 
preparation time were other difficulties experienced, all made worse at times by 
having to face them while feehng ill. In the rush and hurly-burly of everyday 
school life with its inevitable aU too easy to forget that these 

pressures are exacerbated for the NQT and the sensitive head of department 
will be aware of this. 

When reflecting on their first year, most were developing a dearer picture of 
themselves personally and as teachers, with a sense of realism tempering their 
earlier approach to the job. 7 have learnt to be more realistic than during my 
PGCE year' and 7 know now that I can make what I want of the job.' Although 
some made negative comments such as 7 don't think Fm very good' and 'Don't let 
them grind you down!', the majority saw their year progressing in a much more 
positive light. 7 have learnt that I have the calmness, persistence, humour and 
organisational skills to succeed' and that, interestingly, Tve found that I'm more 
flamboyant than I thought.' The tenacity to stick at it and succeed was a quahty 
that several had discovered, together with a developing sense of proportion, an 
essential element in dealing with yomig people, while 'having fun, but being in 
control' emphasised the mature realisation that pood discipline and control does 
not mean dry and boring lessons. 

At the s£une time weaknesses had been realised, such as lack of organisation, 
taking things too personally, bad time management, not enough rigour in the 
classroom and a tendency to use too much English. Tliese, in fact, are 
weaknesses to which many teachers would own at times, and are the very areas 
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which experience will improve if linked to a sensitive and thorough induction 
programme. There was a general realisation that teaching a full timetable was 
more physically tiring tlian had been imagined and that the PGCE did not 
prepare fully for the real pressures of the job, something which the new 
arrangements may improve. However, in spite of these difficulties, many would 
agree with a last comment that Tve found teaching diffiadt and demanding, but 
extremely rewarding.' 



Case studies 




A school and LEA approach 



All newly qualified teachers appointed to a school maintained by Wiltshire LEA will 
receive a booklet, Your introduction to teaching in WUtshte, whose aim is to give a 
range of information on what the NQT can expect during their first year of 
teaching. Besides giving information on the county and its education service in 
general, it oulines the school's responsibilities, including the appointment of a 
mentor and his or her duties and the information which should be sent or given 
upon appointment. There is also the opportvinity for a NQT to spend up to a week 
in the school during the latter part of the preceeding summer term, with financial 
support available firom the LEA. 

The general outline of induction programmes is given with a list of the possible 
issues to be discussed and it is stated that this is the beginning of professional 
development. It is recommended that, after a settling-in period where strengths 
and areas that need development have been identified, a personal development 
plan should be drawn up (see Appendix 4), which will provide a focus for further 
development and discussion. The role of assessment during the first year is 
explained and examples of criteri? which will be used in this assessment are given. 

The LEA'S role in helping to support NQTs is outlined and shown to be one which 
complements that of the school. Advice and support is given firstly by visits of the 
advisory service and secondly by an induction programme which is based in the 
three areas of the county. Three days release firom school are allowed for these 
activities which are on general educational and methodological themes. Further 
time will be spent on subject specific matters. In languages, the adviser will 
organise a county-wide day for all NQTs to discviss their year and to consider 
aspects of classroom practice, while the curriculum support teacher will arrange 
local meetings after school to look at specific items of concern and will also visit on 
several occasions throughout the year. 
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This programme supplements that of the school, but the most important aspect of 
induction remaijns with the school. The success of the induction depends upon its 
quality. In Sheldon School, Chippenham, responsibility for all new staff is taken by 
a deputy head who arranges meetings throughout the first term for all NQTs as 
well as seeing them individually. The school has developed a reputation for 
sensitivity and quality in staff relationships. The induction programme is given to 
all new teachers and its stated aim is to ensure that they become familiar with the 
policies and procedures of the school, with emphasis being placed on its 'team' 
approach. Meetings are held weekly in the Autumn term and then afterwards as 
required; some typical agenda issues are: 

• Registers; tutoring; mentor programme; professional tutor's role; staff 
handbook; notice-board; communication procedures; collective worship. 

• Office procedvires; discipline policy; statutory duties; union membership; 
absence from school; school rules and folklore; homework; medical problems. 

• Resource centre; records of achievement programme; emergency procedures; 
school evaluation; academic progress review. 

• External agencies; role of teacher i/c EBD pupils; cover list. 

• Strategies for diffictilt children; relationships - staff/pupils, staff/staff; primary 
liaison; health and safety. 

• Parents' evenings; lesson observation; marking and preparation; county 
support. 

• Management of time; special needs department; child abuse; role of governors. 

• Catchment area; school hierarchy; teaching styles. 

• Meeting with previous yeaf s NQTs. 

• Meeting with senior management team - question and answer session. 

An agenda is issued each week, selecting from the above list, but the opportunity 
always exists to discuss unexpected or problematical items, individually or 
collectively. Within the school, the head of department has delegated responsibility 
for professional development ia the subject area. 

This overall programme demonstrates what a school can offer which ether agencies 
cannot. It can set up a programme which deals with most, if not all, of the worries 
and apprehensions mentioned by the NQTs in the questionnaires, can develop 
strengths and support problematic areas and can work vrith the LEA to supplement 
their prograinme, making it more comprehensive and objective. 
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An NQT's view 



Debbie completed her PGCE la$t year and was appointed after her first interview 
for the following September. The main reason for her being attracted to the school 
was that during her visit she was able to observe lessons and what struck her was 
'the fact that teaching and learning was going on rather than the crowd control and 
confrontation of my TP school'. She had received information from the school in 
July, but she still felt apprehensive about being a tutor, finding resources and 
teaching older pupils, as well as a general worry about the operation of systems 
within the school. At the time of writing (November of her first term), keeping up 
with marking and planning ahead have developed as the main worries. She has 
had sound support from the school, with weekly meetings, together witli 'great 
support from the head of faculty and other colleagues'; one day of county INSET has 
supplemented this, with two more days planned over the following two terms, plus 
local meetings arranged by the curriculum support teacher when she met with 
otlier NQTs in the area and was able to discuss approaches to creativity. Debbie 
has also developed her own network of support by using the telephone to keep in 
contact with other NQTs from her PGCE course. She has been observed by her 
head of faculty, by the coimty curriculum support teacher and by the county 
adviser. In the latter observation, she showed herself to be lively, used sound 
methodology, had a good relationship with pupils, was open to suggestions and 
had the ability to be critical about her work. She has yet to visit other schools, but 
the deputy head has these visits in mind for later in the year. Her apprehensions 
about resoxirces were unfoimded: 'Environment is great! I have all the space, 
equipment and resources I need.' A very positive statement, but she does add 'admin 
and parents evenings take their toll', however, showing the other side which is 
sometimes ignored - that of pressure of time. 

Having a modicum of experience, Debbie has now rea'ised that she is more mature 
tlian she thought and can come to terms with most situations, even that of 
familiarity with pupils outside school: 'it was difficult to get used to seeing pupUs in 
every shop and street in town: I was reluctant to venture out at first as it was weird 
being mobbed or obviously shunned at every tum'l 

Debbie's natural competence has been enriched by the opportxmities offered by in- 
school support and the LEA induction programme to reflect on hor experiences and 
practice. 
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Several years ago, Dr Bob Powell (University of Bath) asked a 

group of year 9 pupils, working in paii-s without discussion with And tO finish. 

peers or adults, to give their views on the qualities of the good 

language teacher. Their replies were salutary and some showed a degree of 

perception often present in 13-year old pupils. In discussing the first year of 

teaching, it would, perhaps, be apposite to quote several of tlieir opinions here 

as things we should not forget. They said: 

• He/she should have patience and take into consideration that not everyone 
is as quick as everyone else. 

• He/she should make the lessons as interesting as possible and tiy to make 
them fun. 

• He/she should treat the pupils as if they were adults. 

• He/she should not be too soft, but should be quite firm. 

• He/she should not show favouridsm or praise one person in particular too 
much because it's not fait and very embarrassing. 

• He/she should not smoke in school because you can smell it. He/she should 
suck a lot of polos to disguise hisAer breath or give up smoking. 

• He/she should not take out anger from the previous class on the present 
one. 

• He/she should not set homework cn days when it is not on the timetable. 

• He/she should be good-tempered towards the class and not take out his/her 
personal anger on tliem. 

• Teachers should not be in teaching for a long time! 

The last comment must ring bells of agreement in many people! In fact, it is a 
perceptive comment, for what they are really saying is that the good teacher 
should continue to maintain a Uvely interest in children, keep aware of their 
needs and care about them. Once that has gone, so too has the sparkle of 
teaching. Keep it there and teaching will remain time-consuming and 
demanding, but rewarding. 
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Appendix 1 

Neniy qualified modern langusg es teachers 

I would be most grateful if you could find time to complete the following 
questionnaire. Confidentiality will, of course, be observed. 

A. The PGCE course 

1. Would you say teaching methodology v/as central, reasonably important or 
peripheral in your course (excluding teaching practice)? 



2. What was the most useful part of your course in relation, so far, to your first year 
in teaching? 



3. What was the least useful? 

4. How well do you feel your PGCE course prepared you for your first year of 
teaching? 



5. Do you feel your PGCE course could have been improved in any way? 



B. The first year 

6. Was your present post the first you were offered? 

If not, how many previous mterviews did you have? 

7. Was there anything which particularly attracted you to your school? 
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8. How long before Saptember did you receive documentation (e.g time-tables, 
handbook, etc) from the school? 



9. What did you feel imsure/apprehensive about at the start of the school year? 



10. What areas did you feel you needed help with? 



1 1. Where were you most confident at the beginning of the year? 



12. What are the main difficulties you have faced so far? 



13. What support have you had so far to help you with the above? 
a) from the school 



b) from other sources 



14. Do you feel your workload and working environment is acceptable? Please specify: . 



15. Have you been visited in your classroom by other people? Who, if any? 



16. Have you watched other teachers teaching? 

17. Have you visited other schools? 
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18. What, so far, have been the: 
a) high points? 



b) low points? 



19. Do you now have a clear picture of your aims and objectives as a language teacher? 



20. What do you think you have learnt so far: 
a) about yourself? 



b) about being a teacher? 



21. What INSET or support would you find useful in the next twelve months? 



22. Towards the end of your first term, what do you think are: 
a) your strengths to build on? 



b) your weaknesses to correct? 



23. Additional comments: 



Thank you for your time and co-operation. 
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Appendix 2 



Administrative Memorandum 2/92 

11 August 1992 



ANNEX A 



Guidance on inducdon of newly qualified teachers (NQTs) 
Introduction 

1. Local education authorities and governors of maintained schools, grant-maintained 
schools and non-maintained special schools may wish to give all NQTs, and all 
those involved in the operation of induction in their schools, a copy of this 
guidance. 

2. It would be helpful if all those having responsibilities for the induction of NQTs 
were made aware of the findings of the HMI report The induction and probation of 
new teachers 1988-1991 (Reference 62/92/NS) which was published in March 1992. 

Suiitable appointments for NQTs 

3. NQTs should be given an opportunity to demonstrate their proficiency in teaching 
classes of a size normal for the school in which they teach and the subject(s) they 
are teaching. 

4. NQTs should be appointed to posts which are closely related to the age group and 
subjects for which they have been trained. This information is specified on the 
letters granting qualified teacher status (QTS) to those successfully completing 
coiu^es of initial teacher training (ITT) or a period as a licensed teacher. Th.air 
assignments should also take account of their experience. 

5. Governing bodies and others responsible for the appointment of NQTS should try 
to ensure that their first teaching posts enable a reasonable assessment to be made 
of their conduct and efficiency as teachers and for their needs for further training 
to be identified i\nd met. This is particularly important where NQTs are appointed 
to temporary or short-term posts. 

6. The following types of posts are not generally suitable for NQTs, but if they are 
appointed to such posts particular care should be taken to give them adequate 
induction and, whure necessary, special support: 

posts which present unusual problems of discipline or teaching techniques; 
supply teacher posts (particular care should be taken to ensure that a regular 
timetable is allotted to NQTs appointed to such posts); 

peripatetic appointments, because they do not provide a stable setting in which 
the NQT can develop or consolidate his or her skills. 
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Assistance for NQTs 

7. Special provision may need to be made for overseas trained teachers and those 
acquiring QTS through the provisions of EC Directive 89/48/EEC: induction 
progranunes designed for NQTs trained through ITT courses in British institutions 
are likely to be stiitable for such teachers. 

8. Before taking up appointment the following should be made available to the NQT: 

i. the opportunity to visit the school to meet the headteacher, the head of 
department where appropriate, and fellow members of staff; 

ii. information from the school in the form of a staff handbook or similar 
document giving useful facts about the school's curriculum, organisation and 
management, staff structure, staff training and development policy, discipline, 
extra-curricular activities, relationships with the local community, and other 
relevant information; 

iii. adequate notice of the timetable to be taught; 

iv. all cxirrioilar documents, including statutory documents relating to the 
National Curriculum, relevant to the subjecra he or she will teach; 

V. information about equipment and other resources available for use, including 

information technology; 
vi. information about support and supervision provided by the school and, in the 

case of LEA maintained schools, any additioniil support provided by the LEA. 

9. After taking up appointment, the NQT should be able, so far as is practicable: 

i. to seek help and guidance from a nominated member of staff who has been 
adequately prepared for the role, and from ;the head of department where 
appropriate; 

ii. to observe experienced colleagues teaching; 

iii. to visit and observe teaching in other schools; 

iv. to become aware of the role of their school in ^he local community; 

V. to have some of dieir teaching observed by experienced colleagues and/or LEA 
advisers; to receive prompt written as well as oral feedback on the teaching 
observed; and to receive advice as necessary; 

vi. to have regular discussions and opportunities to share experiences with other 
NQTs; and 

vii. in the case of teachers in LEA maintained schools, to attend meetings of NQTs 
organised by the LEA. 

10. In the case of teachers in LEA maintained schools arrangements made by LEAs for 
the training and support of NQTs should supplement not duplicate provision by 
schools, to provide maximum benefit for the NQTs. 

11. LEAs should have monitoring and reporting procedures v/hich seek to ensure that 
all NQTs in schools maintained by them are known and adequately supported. 

Teachers Branch / DPE/July 1992 
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The outline of the Wiltshire scheme 

The general outline of the scheme for modem languages devised in Wiltshire aims to: 
give a satisfactory basic knowledge of general educational theories; 
give a first-hand experience of a range of primary and secondary schools through a 
series of visits; 

familiarise the licensee with the daily routine of a comprehensive school; 
familiarise the licensee with the concept of the pastoral care system and of its 
demands; 

allow for observation of teaching both in the subject specialism and in other areas 
of the curricultmi; 

impart a sound knowledge, by discussion, INSET and observation, of modem 
languages teaching methodology; 

demonstrate the rescarces, including IT, used m the teaching of modem foreign 
languages; 

extend knowledge of assessment, both classroom-based and external. 

In order to fulfil the necessary requirements as set out above, the essential elements of 
the training scheme are: 

a) Supervision 

the school will appoint a 'mentor', whose role is one of pastoral care, discussion 
leader and supervisor/evaluator of work done in the school. 
The mentor should also observe an agreed number of lessons and discuss planning, 
content and outcomes with the licensee. 

The licensee is required to keep a record of work done during the period of the 
license. This will be the basis of 'evidence' to the DfE and/or governors if required. 
Support for methodology and classroom practice will be provided by the 
curriculum support teacher who will meet with or visit and discuss lessons with 
the licensee. Some meetings may take place in the county modem languages 
resources centre and their frequency may be increased whenever necessary. 
The coimty modem languages adviser will visit once a terai to monitor and 
evaluate progress. He is also available to advise on any problems which may arise. 
The mentor should write a short report at the end of each terai which comments 
on work vuidertaken by and the general progress of the licensee. 
Shortly before the end of the period of the licence there will be a visit from a 
modem languages tutor itom a teacher training institution for external evaluation. 

b) School visits and observation 

Visits to a number of secondary and primary schools should be arranged, for 
preference during the first four weeks of the scheme. A suggested number of 
schools is four secondary and two primary. As well as modem languages, other 
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areas of the curriculum and different learning styles (e.g. active learning) should 
be observed. 

If the licence is for two years, a further two schools should be visited during the 
second year, with each visit having a specific focus. 

Observation of lessons in both languages and other subjects in the licensee's own 
school should be seen as an ongoing part of the training. 

It is suggested that the observation sheet in diis booklet be used as a gmde for 
observing language lessons in order to give the exercise a focus. 
The licensee should keep a log of all visits, together witli a short written report on 
any observation which should highlight points of interest and discussion. 

c) General educational matters 

In consultation with the mentor, the licensee should read selected books/chapters 
from the material available in the Open University pack provided, considering in 
particular theories of learning and school organisation. 

- This material should form the basis for 'omal discuysion sessions with the mentor. 
Again, a log should be kept of all material read on the subject of genei-al education, 
together with a brief rcsum^ and a note of the main/interesting points. It is 
emphasised that not all of the OU material need be considered. 

During the period of the licence, opportimities must be given for discussions with 
heads of year/house, school co-ordinators for assessment, social and personal 
education, active learning and any other appropriate member of staff, depending 
on the organisation of the school. A note of these meetings should be made and 
placed in the licensee's work file. 

d) Modern languages methodology 

Classroom observation and subsequent discussion with the mentor/other language 
teachers on their and on the licensee's lessons will form the basis for method work. 
(See section on observation above) 

- This will be supported and developed in meetings with the CST, both in school and 
at the county modem languages resources centre. 

- In addition, the adviser and the CST will run INSET courses (p.m. 1.30-6.00) as 
appropriate for all modem language licensed teachers as a group. 

A book list is attached, licensees should make an effort to read those books marked 
as essential reading. A log of books read should be kept, again with a note on 
content, and placed in the work file. 

The licensee is required to produce one extended piece of work during each year of 
the licence of approx. 4,000 words. This short dissertation should link theory with 
classroom practice and be based on work done with the licensee's groups. This 
work will be seen by the mentor and the adviser and be available, at the end of the 
period of the licence, for perusal by the external evaluator, if requested. 

The scheme will be co-ordinated by the county adviser for modem languages who will 
convene two meetings during each year of the licence (normally February and July) 
v«th the appropriate people involved in the training to ensure coherence of approach 
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and to note evidence of progress. The file of work will be available at these meetings as 
evidence of the ground covered. 

This scheme has tried to be as co nprehensive as possible, given the limitations of the 
licensee's position. Provision has been made for support both internally by the school 
and externally by the LEA, with regular monitoring of progress. 

To this end, the LEA undertakes: 

to finance the release of the licensee from hisAer duties in school for 0.4 FTE for 

purposes of study and observation; 

to finance the release of a mentor(s) for 0.1 FfE; 

to provide an Open University distance learning pack on general educational 
matters; 

to provide support and monitoring *rom the covmty modem languages adviser and 
the CST; 

to finance one visit at the end of the period of the licence of a tutor in modem 
languages in a teacher training establishment for purposes of external evaluation. 

The schccl undertakes: 

to release the licensee firom duties for 0.4 FTE for purposes of study and 
observation; 

to release a senior member(s) of staff for 0.1 FTE to act as mentor for pastoral care 
and to lead discussions on classroom practice and general educational matters. 
Meetings with tlie mentor will be on a regular weekly basis; 
to provide, within the school, a structured programme of cross-curriciUar and 
subject specialism observation and follow-up discussions, leading to a carefully 
monitored teaching programme; 

to arrange, in consultation with the modem languages adviser, a programme of 
visits to other schools for the observation of good practice both in the subject 
specialism and in a range of other ciirriculum arees; 
to observe, monitor and advise on the progress of the licensee. 

It must be emphasised that the above scheme is based on a licence for two years for a 
licensee with no, or relatively little, experience of schools in the UK As stated above, 
training must reflect the individual needs of each licensee and therefore should be 
adapted in the light of their experience and backgrovmd, with many of the elements 
being curtailed or changed as appropriate. However, what is important is to 
show that the knowledge and competences set out in the section 
Training for licensed teachers' are ably demoi^trated. 

The above therefore is a general outline. Before, or at the beginning of the period of the 
licence, the mentor and adviser, with the licensee, will discuss the training content and 
make clear what is expected, if any different from the requirements set out in this 
section. 
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Glossary 



Articled teacher 

A school-based graduate trainee, spending part of the working week in a higher 
education institution following a substantial course in teaching methodology. 
The school and the HEI are jointly respoicisible for the progress of the trainee. 

B.£d 

Bachelor of Education. A degree course combining education theory and 
methodology with specialist subjects, for the purposes of this book, a language 
or languages. A common route to qualified status in the primary or middle 
phase. Language content for primary-focused coiuses is only obtainable in a 
few HEIs. 

CATE 

Council for the Accreditation of Teacher Education. Tnis body accredits 
institutions in the light of their ITT provision rather than their individual 
coxurses. It also provides guidance for implementation of ITT arrangement*. See 
introduction and chapters 2 and 3 for further reference to CATE's requirements. 

Department for Education, fonnerly the 'DBS'. UltimJitely responsible for policy 
in all ITT matters. 

HEI 

Higher Education Institution. In the context of this book, always implies a HEI 
which provides initial teacher training. 

Intern 

Trainee taking part in the original school-based teacher training scheme 
devised by the Oxford University Department of Educational Studie5. (see 
explanatory material pages 26/27) 
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IT 

Infonnation Technology. Used in the present work and not to be confused with 
nr (q.v.) 

rrr 

Initial Teacher Training. Used as a convention throughout the book, though it 
is clear from all contributors that 'training' is frequently intended as 
synonymous with 'education'. The 'initial' element is included to distinguish the 
process from in-service and other fonns of teacher training, though of course 
'INSET is a major concern of chapter 5. 

Licensed teacher 

A school-based trainee aged at least 24 years with a 2-years' previous 
attendance at a higher education institution whose current progress is entirely 
the responsibility of the school (subject to such support/guidance as may be 
provided by the LEA). The Ucence is granted for a period of two years, at the 
end of which the school may recommend the trainee to the DfE for QTS. 

Mentor 

A schoolteacher responsible for the teacher training programme as it affects the 
school. This term, like the term "tutor" can be more precisely defined as: 

Subject mentor 

Where this is a class teacher or head of department responsible for 
methodological training of the trainee. The subject mentor will typically 
share classes with the trainee or trainees, handing over those classes 
entiiely for a part of the training programme. 

Profesaional mentor 

Where this is synonymous with "professional tutor" (q.v) 
NQT 

Newly-Qualified Teacher, usually denoting a teacher in the first teaching year 
following the award of the Qualified Teacher Status (q.v.). A term replacing the 
former 'probationary teacher*, now that the earUer concept of "probation' is now 
no longer in force. For the induction of NQTs, see page 77. 

Profiling 

(i) identifying the qualities that should be developed if a trainee is to become a 
competent teacher, and 

(ii) building a record of progress or "profile' of the developing trainee language 
teacher. The profile is typically constructed around categories of 
competence and entries may vary from the ticking of detailed competences 
to extended comment vmder broader headings. 
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PGCE 



Postgraduate Certificate in Education. Ttie most widely sought route to 
secondary qualified status; a one-year course followed by graduates, now 
required to take place 2/3 of the time in schools and 1/3 in a higher education 
institution. 

QTS 

Qualified Teacher Status, achievable by a number of routes, e.g. Degree 
followed by PGCE, B.Ed, Licensed Teacher Scheme, etc. Must eventually be held 
if a teacher is to practise in the maintained primary and secondary phases 
without a training or supervision arrangement being in force. 

Trainee 

Now used in official docimientation to denote what v/as formerly called a 
student teacher. The tenns are used interchangeably without any intention of 
emphasising training as opposed to education or vice-veisa. (see also Intern") 

Tutor 

One in higher education training institution responsible for the initial teacher 
training programme as it affects that institution, or a member of a school staff 
dealing with general issues. A tutor could be a: 

Subject tutor (HE) 

Responsible for the subject component of the trainee teacher's programme, 
i.e. supporting the development of language teaching skills in the 
classroom. 

General tutor (HE) 

Responsible for the professional component of the trainee'r programme, i.e. 
supporting the development of non-subject-specific qualities in the Hdinee, 
e.g. imderstanding of the whole school issues such as cross-cunicular skills, 
pastoral care, internal and external relationships. The general tutor would 
work directly with the "professional tutor* (school-based) on periodic visits 
to the school. 

Pv^festional tutor (school) 

Covers the same areas of concern as the 'general tutor* (HE) and liaises 
witli the latter when they visit the school, often collaborating in a joint 
programme of induction and discussion of non-subject-specific matters. 
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